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' Ge of the same mind one 
toward another. Set 


not pour mind on dhigh 
things, but condescend 
to things that are lowly. 
Be not wise in your own 
conceits. Wender to no 
man ebil for evil. Take 
thought for things 
honorable in the sight of 
all men. 
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O fine lady or grown-up girl 
N has the velvety skin like: a 


baby—not quite. 

Haven’t you seen a girl or woman 
catch sight of a dainty baby, and, if 
publicity does not forbid, rush to the 
little stranger, and go into raptures 
over its pink and softness? 

That’s the charm of baby-skin; 
not of the baby. 

Every woman, or man, wants, in 
proper measure, a baby-skin. Let 
them use Pears’ Soap, which is noth- 
ing but soap; pure soap; \ ich is 
nothing but Pears’. 

Most soaps but Pears’ have exces- 
sive alkali in them. 

We all have a baby-skin, unless it 
is eaten away by alkali. Nothing 
but soap will find it. It may be well 
disguised—Pears’ Soap will find it, 
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“BE YE THEREFORE PERFECT.” 


TueE Authorized Version of Matt. 5: 48 reads: “Be ye there- 
fore perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect.” 
This translation was altered by the Revisers to read: 
“Ye therefore shall be perfect, as your heavenly 
Father is perfect.”” The American Standard Edi- 
tion, published in 1901, reproduces the translation of the British 
Revisers. It is obvious, however, when one considers the Greek 
words and the context, that the older translation was the better. 
The Revisers sacrificed the sense to the literal form of the original. 
The Greek verb in this phrase obv is a future 
indicative as regards its form, and a future indicative is generally 
to be translated by ‘“‘shall” or “will,” because it generally has a 
predictive force. But in this case the future indicative has the 
force of an imperative. This use of the tense is found in the 
New Testament in certain passages, partly under the influence 
of the Septuagint Greek. And in Matt. 5:48 we have an allu- 
sion to Lev. 19:2, which in the Septuagint reads dysor éceoOe, 
That the force of the tense is imperatival is indicated also by 
the fact that in Luke 6:36, the parallel passage to Matt. 
5:48, we have an actual imperative form: ‘Be ye merciful, 
even as your Father is merciful.” Upon the imperatival force 
of the future indicative éceoOe in Matt. 5:48 scholars are 
entirely agreed. 

The sense also requires that the phrase should be translated : 
“Be ye therefore perfect.” To read the words, ‘Ye therefore 
shall be perfect,” gives the idea of a prediction as to what will 
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mand. If one seeks further evidence that the command is God's 
own, one may find it in the response which the sincere soul 
makes to Jesus’ utterance. The injunction of Jesus that men 
love according to the highest ideal of love is an injunction 
which appeals at once to the devout person as a law within his 
heart. The word of Jesus which comes to him from without is 
welcomed just because it is a duplicate of that already present 
within. 


We are having in these days a new and valuable emphasis 
upon the part which the will plays in a man’s life. Sometimes 
it has been thought that the intellect dominates the 
whole man. But a truer philosophy supports the 
view which Jesus took, that the individual in his 
complete self is the real man with the will as the dominating 
force. Jesus always taught with the underlying assumption that 
a man’s choice was the thing to be reached, and the thing to 
receive the first attention on the part of the man himself. If he 
chose to be good, he might be good; if he did not so choose, he 
should be stirred to a sense of his responsibility and make the 
necessary choice. A man must, according to Jesus, turn away 
from that which is sinful and low and selfish, to that which is 
right and noble and helpful. That God stands always ready to 
assist the man who chooses to turn his life in the direction of 
goodness is always understood. But the responsibility of choice 
rests with the individual. If he has a will to be good, he may 
become so; and if he has not the will, he is under obligation to 
arouse himself to this choice. 


THE WILL TO 
Be Goop 


It has not been the experience of men in the past that a 
choice of the ideal life, however sincere or energetic, brought an 
Tue Teane- immediate realization of the ideal. Even those 
FORMATION who have most faithfully striven to attain the 
or Conoucr — gospel ideal have made slow progress toward it. 
The attainment is evidently to be reached by a: process of 
development. This seems to be true, not only for the indi- 
vidual, but also for the race. We are moving forward toward 
the ideal slowly, to be sure, but with a progress to which we 
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cannot be blind, and which guarantees to us an_ ultimate 
realization of the ideal. We should not be satisfied, however, 
with the progress we make; rather, we should deepen our 
resolve, expend our energy, and avail ourselves of every oppor- 
tunity for hastening the progress. When we have done this we 
can safely leave the rest to God, in a perfect trust that he will 
fulfil his purposes in the world. 

The fundamental choice of a man is the criterion of God’s 
judgment of him. If he has chosen goodness, he has placed 
himself in a right relation to God, and has shown himself a true 
son of his heavenly Father. The criterion of judgment is not 
the conduct of a man, but the state of his heart. Nevertheless, 
as Jesus specifically taught, and Paul also, the life of a man who 
has chosen goodness will as a natural outcome of that choice 
manifest more and more completely the goodness which he seeks 
to attain. The fruits of the spirit, as Paul calls them, will show 
themselves. The conduct—that is, the external acts—of a 
man’s life will evince the direction of the life within. There 
will come in due time a transformation of conduct which will 


give outward expression to the inner life. The faith which does 
not in due time transform the character and the conduct of a 
man is, as James said, ‘“‘dead.”’ And Jesus affirms the same 
truth in the most emphatic way when in the closing words of the 
Sermon on the Mount he says: “Not everyone that saith unto 
me Lord, Lord, shall enter into the _kingdom of heaven; but he 
that doeth the will of my Father who is in heaven.” 


° 
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JEWISH CUSTOMS OF BIRTH, MARRIAGE, 
AND DEATH. 


By Dr. E, W. G. MASTERMAN, F.R.C.S., F.R.G.S., 
Jerusalem, Syria. 


THE customs observed by the Jews of modern Palestine are 
essentially the same as those practiced in the biblical period, and 
throw inuch light upon many passages of Scripture. As the 
three*great events of the individual life are birth, marriage, and 
death, it will be of interest to consider how these events are 
treated among the Jews in Palestine, today. 


I, BIRTH. 


The customs connected with birth are many, and to us some- 
what surprising. There is an entire absence of what we would ° 
think decorous and fitting. At the advent of the child the room, 
instead of being left quietly to the poor sufferer and a midwife, 
is filled with a noisy crowd of men, women, and children. The 
atmosphere is often stifling. It is an old custom among the 
Sephardim, if labor is protracted, to set a chair in the midst of 
the room for Sitt Miriam (the lady Mary), who is invited to 
come in and assist, but as soon as the child arrives is as hur- 


‘ riedly invited to retire. Who the Mary is that is so invited I do 


not know—perhaps Miriam, the sister of Moses; or the idea 
may be some Roman Catholic superstition picked up in Spain 
and retained all these years. It is similar to the common cus- 
tom of putting an empty chair at circumcisions, and a cup of 
wine at the Passover for the prophet Elijah. 

From the moment the child is born neither mother nor child 
must be left alone for a moment, as a terrible enemy of the race 
is hovering around to injure them. This is Lilith, the traditional 
first wife of Adam before Eve was made. Against her in par- 
ticular, but also against the “evil eye” in general, numbers of 
charms are hung up. Commonly over the bed is hung a special 
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cabalistic paper in Hebrew, together with a piece of rue, garlic, 
and a fragment of looking-glass. The same or similar charms 
may be tied to or over the door, and on the child’s head. On 
the first available sabbath all the relatives assemble in the 
patient’s room and make a hideous noise, reciting prayers, etc., 
to keep off evil spirits. It is useless to remonstrate, as I have 
often done—you are pityingly told that you don’t understand! 


A BEDOUIN FAMILY. 


Should the woman die in childbirth, the husband is for some 
reason carefully kept out of the room, and all strangers— 
especially of course non-Jews —are turned out. 

Although Jews as a whole set a very high value on children, 
and are, according to their light, very kind to them, a boy is 
much more highly prized thana girl. Indeed, not to have a boy 
is to have in some way displeased the Almighty. Childlessness 
weighs heavy on the hearts of any couple, and is a frequent 
cause of divorce. The Psalmist™ says, “Happy is the man that 
hath his quiver full of them: they shall not be ashamed;”’ and 

* Ps, 197: 
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the converse is remarkably true—the orthodox Jew who has no 
children is often a man perpetually “shamefaced.” 

The loss of children is usually ascribed to the malign influence 
of the author of evil or of his satellites. Strange to say, they 
think they can often cheat the devil. Thus a Jew who has lost 
several children sometimes pretends to sell his next child to a 
friend, in order that the devil (or the “angel of death”) may 
overlook it. Or he calls the child by an ugly name, or by the 
name of an unclean beast (e. g., Wolf), that he may make the 
invisible powers imagine he does not care for it. 

The eldest son has the duty of saying the Kaddish? after his 
father’s death, without which the departed soul cannot rest in 
peace; and the sonless man must pay a hireling to do it for him. 
Sons are sometimes therefore called kaddishim. 

The firstborn son takes a unique place. He today, as of old, 
has to be “redeémed.” A cohen (priest) —any member of the 
priestly tribe will do—must come and take from the parents “the 
price of his redemption,” though in the Holy Land if they are ° 
very poor he commonly returns the greater part or even all, as a 
present to the child. The sum paid is about four dollars and a 
half, after receiving which the priest holds the money over the 
head of the child and says in Hebrew: ‘This instead of that, 
this in exchange for that, this in remission of that. May this 
child enter into life, into the law, and into the fear of Heaven! 
May it be God’s will that whereas he has been admitted to redemp- 
_ tion, so may he enter into the law, the nuptial canopy, and into 
good deeds! Amen.”’ He then places his hand on the child’s 
head and gives the priestly blessing. A similar ceremony and 
feast take place at the redemption of the firstborn of a donkey. 

All males are of course circumcised on the eighth day, except 
in circumstances of extreme debility. A circumcision is a time 
of great rejoicing. The infant is carried to the synagogue 
grandly dressed, accompanied by a number of relatives in their 
best garments. After the performance of the rite, the day is 
kept as a feast, with drinking and music in the child’s home. 


* See note at end, “The Kaddish to be said by mourners.” 
3 Exod. 13:13; Numb. 8:17, etc. 
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Usually this takes place in the bedroom of the mother, and 
little or no allowance is made if she is ill. Should a child die 
uncircumcised, the body is circumcised with a piece of glass 
after death. 
At the age of twelve or thirteen (the former age in the case 
of an orphan) every 
boy must keep his Bar 
Mitzvah—his coming 
of age as it were—when 
he takes on his own 
shoulders the responsi- 
bility of his sins. He 
is expected at this time 
to read in Hebrew a 
portion of the law in 
the synagogue, and 
among the Ashkenazim 
he has to recite a 
sermon in Hebrew, 


which he learns by 
heart during several 


weeks before the great 
event. This, too, is an 
occasion of great feast- 
ing and rejoicing in the 


family. 


Il. MARRIAGE. 

At eighteen, if not 
before, every respect- 
able young Jew with any pretentions of religion ought (accord- 
ing to the chachamin) to marry. To do so is a mitzvah, z.e., an 
act of merit and essential to true piety. The men marry young, 
in the period between sixteen and twenty years of age, and the 
brides are often mere children. Twelve years is not an unusual 
age among the real eastern Jewesses, and fourteen is quite com- 
mon. From every point of view these early marriages are dis- 
astrous. I know of women, who are certainly not twenty years 


A BRIDE IN MODERN PALESTINE. 
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old, with four or five children; by thirty such people are old 
women, and perhaps grandmothers. It is certainly one of the 
causes of poverty and want of progress among Palestine Jews 
that young people burden themselves with family cares in their 
youth. Marriages of this kind are of course mutually arranged 
by the respective parents, and the bride and bridegroom have 
little or no voice in them. Though money considerations play a 
large share in the mutual arrangement, students of the law are 
highly valued as bridegrooms, many of whom have, in addition 
to piety, an endowment from the Khaluka.* 

A formal betrothal precedes marriage by several months. At 
such a betrothal the parents and friends meet together. A scribe 
draws up a marriage contract in which is stated the amount of 
dowry from the bride’s parents, etc. When all is arranged and 
agreed to, the two fathers shake hands before witnesses. They 
are then asked if their children consent to the proposal, and the 
bridegroom takes a cup of wine and exclaims: ‘Blessed be thou, 
O Lord, King of the world, who hast sanctified us with thy com- - 
mandments.” He then drinks a little and hands the glass to his 
betrothed. 

The marriage is accompanied by several interesting customs, 
which, however, vary greatly among different classes of Jews.5 
Among the Ashkenazim the ceremony is usually held in a syna- 
gogue, but among the Spanish Jews and others in the house. 
The bride and bridegroom stand together side by side under a 
canopy, the khuppah. The bridegroom stands at the left of the 
bride, because it is written: ‘‘Upon thy right hand did stand the 
queen in gold of Ophir.”® The bride is led three” times around 
the bridegroom, and the two then go together around the khup- 
pah once; the people sometimes throw grain over them, exclaim- 
ing, “Be fruitful and multiply.” 

On being seated the rabbi, or whoever is officiating, places the 
hands of the couple together and covers their heads with a tallith, 
or praying shawl. He or a relative then takes a glass of wine, 
4See the previous article in the BIBLICAL WoRLD for August, 1903, pp. 88 ff. 

5 The account given here is a type of what occurs. 
© Ps. 45:9. 7 This is an Ashkenaz custom. 
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pronounces the marriage blessing, and gives them both some 
wine to drink. The bridegroom then faces the bride and places 
on her index finger a gold ring—among the Ashkenazim this 
is usually plain, but among the Sephardim it is inscribed with 
“Tw (‘‘Almighty’’)—saying: “ Behold, through this ring thou art 


GIRLS WITH WATER JARS. 


married to me according to the law of Moses and Israel.” The 
marriage contract is then read in the presence of witnesses. The 
rabbi then, while holding another cup of wine, pronounces the 
“seven blessings,’’ and the ceremony ends. It is customary 
toward the end to break a wine glass to signify that amid all our 
joys there is sorrow. 

After the marriage has taken place the bride and bridegroom 
sit together for seven evenings under the khuppah, while each 
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day guests—not less than ten and, if possible, different ones 
each evening—are entertained by the parents. 

The strangest marriage I have heard of was one which I have 
good authority for saying occurred here some years ago. A man 
had married several wives, all of whom had died in childbirth. 
Thinking he was under some magical spell, he went through the 
form of marriage with a cow, the wedding ring being actually 
placed on the cow’s horn. The cow was then killed and he imme- 
diately married a bride in the ordinary way—the curse having, 
as he thought, been removed. 

Although, as is well-known, the rabbinical teaching allows a 
great deal of liberty® with respect to divorce, this liberty is not 
used by strict Jews from trivial motives. Childlessness is a com- 
mon cause of divorce, and also prolonged helplessness on the 
part of the wife. In a country like Palestine, where the civil 
law is not opposed, it is not very uncommon for a Jew, even a 
leading rabbi, to have two wives. The general restraint against 
this practice is undoubtedly the indirect effect of Christian 
teaching, and of civil law founded on such teaching. Eastern 
Jews are very free with divorce, as are their neighbors, the 


Moslems. 
Ill, DEATH. 


Death, even to the most pious Jew, is a gloomy visitor. The 
saddest words of the Old Testament writers concerning this 
darkness, gloom, and silence seem to predominate in the thoughts 
of the Jew of today. He can be rescued from the abode of 
silence only by the prayers of those he leaves behind. The 
Kaddish® contains no reference to its being a prayer for the 
dead, but it is always used for that purpose. The pious son 
must say the Kaddish for his dead parent, not only at every 
anniversary of the death, but also at the three great feasts—the 
New Year, Atonement, and the Rejoicing of the Law. A son 
who has of lost a near relative must not, however, stay in the 
synagogue when the Kaddish is offered on these days, lest (it is 

8 Rabbi Akiba even stated that it was sufficient if a man found some other woman 
more attractive than his wife. 

9See below. 
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said) the ‘angel of death” should be reminded that he has 
taken his parents and should mark them as early victims! 
Wealthy Jews bequeath money to pay people to say the Kaddish 
or read the Mishna for the repose of their souls. 

The last words uttered by the departing soul must under all 
circumstances be, ‘“‘ Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God is one Lord.” 


THE TRADITIONAL TOMB OF LAZARUS AT BETHANY. 


As soon as a death has clearly come, all water in the house 
is poured out. The origin of this custom is obscure: it may be 
symbolic, or it may be to announce in an indirect way (to do so 
directly is unlucky) that a death has occurred. Whatever the 
root-idea, various superstitious explanations are given. The 
“angel of death,” they say, cleanses his dripping knife in the 
water as he passes out, or perhaps the departed spirit may get 
drowned. In the same way looking-glasses are turned to the 
wall, probably really as a sign of mourning, but the superstition 
is that it is done lest the spirit see itself reflected in the glass. 
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After half an hour the body is removed from the bed and 
laid on the floor. The eyes are closed, and the limbs stretched 
out. Special people, corpse-washers, wash the body thoroughly 
all over. It is then wrapped in a shroud, and two candles are 
placed at the head. Shrouds are prepared beforehand for this 
occasion and worn on the Day of Atonement; sick people not 
uncommonly have the candles to be burned at their funeral 
hanging up in their room! The body is not for a moment left 
alone, it being thought by some that wandering spirits might 
take possession of it; it is watched continually. 

As a rule, the funeral is on the day of death. There is no 
coffin; and the body is carried on men’s shoulders upon an open 
bier. The relatives and friends, accompanied usually by a num- 
ber of professional beggars, form the procession; and this is 
commonly an irregular and disorderly affair. Some chant pas- 
sages of the Psalms (the end of Psalm go and the beginning of 
Psalm 91) in a desultory kind of way; others with loud shouts 
of “Cohanim!” warn the priests of their coming ; and the beggars. 
demand alms for themselves with loud cries that ‘Alms save 
from death.” At the door of every synagogue the procession 
pauses and the Kaddish is recited. Finally the cemetery, usually 
on the west slope of the Mount of Olives, is reached, the body 
is laid in its shallow grave, the Kaddish is recited and all is 
over. The procession is more important than the ceremony at 
the grave. 

Should death occur on the sabbath, delay must necessarily 
occur. The body cannot be washed nor the candles lighted 
until after the Day of Rest. After sunset, however, proceedings 
are frequently carried out quickly, the funeral procession being 
illuminated with candles, torches, and lanterns. Should death 
occur shortly before the sabbath, the funeral may be hurried 
through in what seems to us a most unseemly manner, and the 
bearers may, as I have witnessed, positively run with the body 
all the way to the grave. Graves are always dug before the 
sabbath, to be ready to receive bodies under such circumstances. 

The near relatives are obliged, after a death in their family, 
to keep in the house for seven whole days, during which time 
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they are supposed to sit on the ground and wear no shoes as a 
sign of mourning. Friends may come to make up the requisite 
ten to form a minyan, or “congregation,” people being sum- 
moned from the street, if necessary, with the invitation, ‘come 
fora minyan.” The Kaddish cannot be said without a “congre- 
gation.” A lamp must be kept burning all the time, and also at 
every anniversary; should the lamp be accidentally extinguished 
it is considered a bad sign. Near the lamp are placed a cup of 
water and a towel; it is supposed the spirit comes and washes 
itself there. At the end of the week the grave is visited and 
the Kaddish recited. 


THE KADDISH TO BE SAID BY MOURNERS. 


Mourner: Magnified and sanctified be his great name in the world which he 
hath created according to his will. May he establish his kingdom dur- 
ing your life and during your days and during the life of all the house 
of Israel, even speedily and at a near time, and say ye, Amen. 

Congregation and Mourner: Let his great name be blessed forever and for 
all eternity. 

Mourner: Blessed, praised and glorified, exalted and honored, magnified and 
lauded, be the name of the Holy One, blessed be he; though he be high 
above all the blessings and hymns, praises and consolations, which are 
uttered in the world, and say ye, Amen. 

Congregation: Let the name of the Lord be blessed from this time forth and 
for ever more. 

Mourner: May there be abundant peace from heaven and life for us and for 
all Israel, and say ye, Amen. 

Congregation: My help is from the Lord who made heaven and earth. 

Mourner; He who maketh peace in his high places, may he make peace for 
us and for all Israel, and say ye, Amen. 
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THE RELIGION OF THE POST-EXILIC PROPHETS. 


By PROFESSOR LEwis B. PATON, Pu.D., 
Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 


In order to understand the religion of post-exilic times we 
must call to mind the conditions that prevailed before the exile. 
In the time of Isaiah two great religious parties were struggling 
for the mastery. The first we may call the traditional, or ortho- 
dox, party. It included the mass of the people of Judah, the 
aristocracy, and the priesthood. Its adherents worshiped 
Yahweh as the national god of Israel. They regarded him as a 
tutelary deity, who was bound to his people by ties of natural 
kinship. Between him and his worshipers there existed a 
covenant, in virtue of which he was bound to defend them, pro- 
vided they rendered him his proper tribute. His feasts must be 
kept up with regularity and splendor, numerous sacrifices must 
be offered on his altars, firstlings and first-fruits must be devoted 
to him. 

The idea that he made any moral demands was generally 
repudiated. Immorality was universal. The ruling classes 
oppressed the poor with the utmost cruelty; the judges were 
venal; the priests were corrupt, and the common prophets gave 
favorable oracles in proportion to the pay that they received. 

From a Yahweh-worship of this type it was but a short step 
to ordinary Semitic heathenism. Yahweh had early been identi- 
fied with Baal, and the old high-places of the Baals, with their 
accessories of pillars and sacred trees, had been adopted as 
seats fof his worship. Close contact with the Assyrians, from 
the daysj}of Ahaz onward, encouraged a further syncretism. 
Manasseh went all lengths in the attempt to blend the religion 
of Israel with the religions of the neighboring nations (2 Kings 
21:2-9; 23:4-14; Jer. 15:4). Judah was full of foreign cults 
and foreign heathenish customs. Images were used everywhere 
in the worship of Yahweh. Thus the religion of Israel as held 
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by the popular party was in danger of losing its distinctive 
features and being absorbed in the chaos of religions that filled 
western Asia. 

Over against the traditional party stood the reforming, or 
prophetic, party. It aimed at the removal of foreign cults from 
Judah and of foreign elements from the religion of Yahweh. It 
antagonized foreign alliances as likely to lead to increased syn- 
cretism. It saw that the sole distinction of the religion of 
Israel from other religions lay in its ethical conception of Yahweh. 
If this ethical element were ignored, there would be nothing to 
distinguish Yahweh from any of the patron gods of other nations, 
and the door would always be open to syncretism with other 
religions. Accordingly, they insisted that Yahweh must not be 
conceived as a tutelary deity like Baal, but as “the Holy One of 
Israel,” and that the homage which he requires is not ritual, but 
righteousness. They declared also that, unless Judah repented 
and reformed, Yahweh would not spare it, but would give it up 
to the same fate that befalls other nations. This was the stand- 
point of the older prophecy, as exemplified in Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah, and Micah; but in the century after Micah, prophecy 
began to decline from this lofty theology. 

The effect of Manasseh’s persecution was seriously to thin 
the ranks of the prophetic party. The leaders such as Isaiah, 
and possibly also Micah, fell victims to the king’s wrath; and 
the survivors were men of less clearness of vision and less inten- 
sity of faith. They began to feel that the ideals of their great 
masters, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah, had been set too high, 
and that it was necessary to yield somewhat to the prejudices of 
the common people, if they were to be won over to the prophetic 
program of reform. In this sentiment they were met half-way 
by the priests and the better men in the old national party, who 
were disgusted with the extreme heathen reaction of Manasseh, 
and were touched with pity for the sufferings of the adherents 
of the prophetical party.’ The moderate men on both sides felt 
that the need of the nation was a compromise, by which the 
extremes, both of the prophets and of Assyrian sympathizers like 
Manasseh, should be avoided. They desired a religion that 
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should hold up the prophetic ideals of loyalty to Yahweh and 
righteousness of life, and at the same time should preserve the 
less objectionable elements of the ancient ritual. 

The fruit of this movement for compromise was the book of 
Deuteronomy (4:44—29:1). This book makes its first appear- 
ance in history in the discovery of the law-book in the temple 
in the eighteenth year of King Josiah. The narrative of 2 Kings, 
chaps. 22, 23, gives so full an account of the contents of this 
code, and of the reforms that were based upon it, that there is 
no room for doubt that it was Deuteronomy, and Deuteronomy 
only. Theology and historical standpoint alike indicate that it 
cannot have been written long before its discovery in the temple. 

A few critics assign the writing of this book to the latter part 
of the reign of Hezekiah, but the majority prefer the reign of 
Manasseh, both on account of the compromise-spirit that the 
book displays, and because the sins that it singles out for special 
condemnation, such as star-worship, sacrifice of children, and 
sorcery, are those of which Manasseh in particular was guilty.. 
The demand that all worship shall be centralized at Jerusalem 
clearly implies a time after the fall of the other sanctuaries dur- 
ing the Assyrian wars and the escape of Jerusalem in 701. 

On one side, Deuteronomy is a compendium of prophetic 
doctrine. It declares that Yahweh is the only true God, and 
that all foreign cults and all foreign elements in the worship of 
Yahweh must be put away. It antagonizes foreign alliances as 
likely to lead to religious syncretism. It is opposed to the high- 
places because of their connection with Canaanitish Baal-worship. 
It teaches that the supreme characteristic of Yahweh, which dis- 
tinguishes him from all other gods, is his righteousness, and insists 
that he demands righteousness of men. Following the example of 
Hosea, but greatly developing and elaborating his doctrine, it 
presents the love of Yahweh under the figure of a marriage union, 
and speaks of apostasy as ‘going whoring after other gods.” 
With an eloquence that is surpassed by none of the prophets, 
it sums up righteousness in God and in man as the expression of 
love. In 6: 4, 5 it gives an abstract of prophetic theology from 
Amos to Isaiah in the words: ‘‘ Hear O Israel, Yahweh our God, 
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Yahweh is one: and thou shalt love Yahweh thy God with all 
thy heart and with all thy soul and with all thy might.” This 
utterance was singled out by later Judaism as its confession of 
faith, and Jesus declared that it was the great commandment of 
the law and the condition of eternal life (Matt. 22:37 f.; Mark 
12:29 f.; Luke 10: 27 f.). 

On the other side, Deuteronomy is a compendium of the ritual 
of ancient Israel. It repudiates the high-places, but it does not 
do away with sacrifice. The sanctuary at Jerusalem it retains as 
a place of sacrifice for the entire nation. All the offerings 
known to the earlier codes of J and E are preserved, and others 
are added that had grown up since those codes were written. 
Deuteronomy seeks, however, to give the sacrifices a symbolic 
spiritual meaning so as to make them a more adequate expression 
of the prophetic religion, and repeatedly insists that the poor, 
the widow, and the orphan shall be invited to the sacrificial meal, 
so that it may become an opportunity for the grace of charity. 
The ancient holy days are all retained, but they are cut loose 
from naturistic and agricultural associations, and are made com- 
memorations of Yahweh’s historic deliverances of Israel. Thus 
the old national ritual that the great prophets had rejected was 
continued, but the effort was made to lift it into the sphere of 
prophetic thought and to transform it by the infusion of pro- 
phetic ideals. Deuteronomy, accordingly, is neither an expres- 
sion of the pure prophetic theology, nor is it a reflex of the old 
popular religion of Israel, but it is a union of the two. It is a 
compromise, similar to that which early Christianity made in com- 
bining the spiritual and ethical teachings of Jesus with the sacer- 
dotal and sacrificial conceptions of Judaism and of heathenism. 
Just as the Catholic church is a compromise between Christianity 
and ritualism, so Judaism is a compromise between prophetism 
and the old popular religion. The foundation for this com- 
promise was laid by Deuteronomy, which thus marks the begin- 
ning of the Judaic period of the Old Testament religion. 

Through this compromise the prophetic party succeeded in 
winning the adhesion of the priests and of the better men among 
the nobles when this book was published in 619 B.C., and they 
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were able to carry through the reformation of Josiah. But, 
although temporarily successful, they paid a heavy price for their 
success, since the Deuteronomic compromise resulted in the 
speedy extinction of prophecy. Compromise always gives an 
advantage to the inferior side. Whenever Christianity has com- 
promised with heathenism, heathenism—-not Christianity —has 
reaped the advantage. So also the Deuteronomic compromise 
resulted ultimately in the triumph of ritualism and the extinction 
of prophecy. Jeremiah is the last prophet of the old ethical 
school. 

In no characteristic does post-exilic prophecy differ more 
widely from pre-exilic prophecy than in its lack of the ethical 
element. The earlier prophets were primarily preachers of right- 
eousness. Amos 7: 16, “prophesy unto Israel,” is defined in the 
parallel clause as “‘utter a word against the house of Isaac.” 
Micah 3:8 declares: ‘Truly I am full of power by the spirit of 
Yahweh .... to declare to Jacob his transgression and to 
Israel his sin.” Jeremiah sums up the mission of all his prede-: 
cessors in the words: ‘‘Yahweh hath sent unto you all his ser- 
vants the prophets, rising early and sending them . . . . saying. 
turn ye now everyone from his evil way and from the evil of your 
doings.”’ Incontrast to this the post-exilic prophets brought no 
call to repentance, but were rather promoters of the ritual and 
predictors of the coming glory of Judah. 

The transition from the old type of prophecy to the new is 
seen in Ezekiel. From the moment that Jerusalem fell and the 
captivity of the nation was complete, the tone of Ezekiel’s 
preaching changed entirely. Up to that time he had announced 
the divine judgment upon a sinful nation, quite in the spirit of 
the earlier prophets; but after that time he ceased denunciation 
and devoted himself exclusively to consolation and prediction of 
restoration (chaps. 33-48). In chaps. 40-48 of his book he 
goes so far as to lay down an elaborate plan for the rebuilding of 
temple and the re-establishing of its ritual. 

Deutero-Isaiah does, indeed, pronounce woes upon the apos- 
tate portion of Judah, but for the nation as a whole he has only 
encouragement and promise. The keynote of his book is struck 
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in the opening words: “Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith 
your God. Speak ye to the heart of Jerusalem, and cry unto 
her that her time of service is accomplished, that her punishment 
is accepted, that she hath received of Yahweh’s hand double for 
all her sins” (Isa. 40:1 f.). Accordingly, his message is not 
one of doom, but of hope: “The captive exile shall speedily be 
loosed’’ (51:14). 

Haggai finds nothing to criticise in the little community at 
Jerusalem, except that it has not completed the temple; and 
when this work is resumed, his outlook into the future is wholly 
optimistic. 

Zechariah stands upon exactly the same theological ground. 
Nowhere does he speak of the restored Judah as sinful, or rep- 
resent the Lord as angry with it. It is the fathers who were 
sinful and who brought down God’s wrath upon them. ‘They 
refused to hearken and turned a stubborn shoulder, and made 
their ears deaf that they should not hear. Yea, they made their 
hearts like adamant, lest they should hear the instruction and the 
words which Yahweh Sebaoth sent by his spirit by the hand of 
the former prophets: therefore came there great wrath from 
Yahweh of hosts” (7:11 f.). Similarly in 1: 4-6 the fathers 
would not receive the word which came by the former prophets, 
and, therefore, judgment came uponthem. In 1:15 the prophet 
brings the word of the Lord, “I was angry a little” with Judah. 
Here the tense is significant, as showing that it is not with the 
present generation, but with its forefathers, that Yahweh was dis- 
pleased, and even with them he was angry only “a little.” This 
last expression is characteristic of Zechariah’s optimistic view of 
the moral character of Judah. 

Not against Judah, but against the heathen, is Yahweh angry. 
“I am very sore displeased with the nations that are at ease, for 
I was angry but a little, but they helped for evil” (1:15). 
“They that go to the north country give vent to my wrath against 
the north country” (6:8). 

Upon Judah Yahweh looks with favor only. “I am zealous 
for Jerusalem and for Zion with a great zeal” (1:14). “Thus 
saith Yahweh unto the nations that plunder you, .. . . He that 
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smiteth you smiteth the apple of his eye” (2:12 |Heb.]). “Thus 
saith Yahweh Sebaoth, I am zealous for Zion with a great zeal, 
and I am zealous for her with a great fury. Thus saith Yahweh, 
I have returned unto Zion and have taken up my abode in the 
midst of Jerusalem” (8:2, 3). now ¢., since the rebuild- 
ing of the temple has begun] I will not be unto the remnant of 
this people as inthe former days” (8:11). Moststriking of all for 
disclosing the conception of Zechariah is 8:14 f.: ‘Thus saith 
Yahweh Sebaoth, As I thought to do evil to you, when your 
fathers provoked meto wrath, saith Yahweh Sebaoth, and Irepented 
not, so again I have thought in these days to do good unto Jeru- 
salem and to the house of Judah; fear ye not.” 

With this conception of the attitude of God toward Judah 
there was no occasion for a call to repentance, and, consequently, 
Zechariah did not utter it. The repentance of Judah had already 
taken place in exile (1:6). Repentance was the message of the 
“former” prophets (1:4; 7:12), but now the message of the 
prophets is: Build the temple, and believe the predictions of the 
glory that is presently to be revealed (8:9 f.). 

Corresponding to the absence of the preaching of righteous- 
ness in Zechariah is the optimism of his outlook into the future. 
Unlike the earlier prophets, he sees no impending day of judg- 
ment, from which only a remnant shall escape, but only victory, 
peace, and blessedness for his people; cf 1:16f., the temple 
shall be completed, Jerusalem shall be rebuilt, and the towns of 
Judah shall overflow with prosperity; 2:4 (Heb.), the heathen 
powers that have injured Judah shall be destroyed; 2:8-17 
(Heb.), Jerusalem shall have no need of a wall; when the power 
of the heathen is broken, she shall fear no attack, for Yahweh 
himself will be a wall of defense to her; the exiles shall return 
from Babylon, many nations shall turn to Yahweh, and Jerusalem 
shall be the center of God’s rule on earth; 3:7-10, Joshua, 
the high-priest, shall enjoy a mediatorial function like that of the 
angels; his presence in Jerusalem is a sign of the speedy com- 
ing of the Messiah; a gem with seven facets, which has been 
deposited with Joshua as an ornament for the coming king, shall 
soon have the name of its owner (Zerubbabel, cf. 4:9; 6:12) 
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engraved upon it; then the golden age shall begin; 4: 6-102, 
Zerubbabel is promised that he shall finish the temple; 6: 10-15, 
a crown is to be made and to be laid up for the Messiah, who is 
presently to appear and to finish the temple; then the Jews that 
are far away shall return and help to beautify the temple; 8: 2— 
15, the land shall again be full of inhabitants, the exiles shall 
return from all lands, Judah shall be blessed with boundless 
prosperity. 

This brief survey makes it clear that Zechariah has no 
thought of sin in Judah and no anticipation of judgment upon 
her. Consequently, he cannot in any sense be called a preacher 
of righteousness like the older prophets. A few passages in the 
book of Zechariah that apparently contradict this generalization, 
upon closer examination really confirm it. In 1:1f. and 7:8f., 
which seem to contain a call to repentance, are not found the 
words of Zechariah, but allusions to the message of ‘‘the former 
prophets.” In 3:94 the “iniquity” of the land is to be removed, 
but the context shows that m7 has here the sense of “penalty,” 
not “guilt,” as in Exod. 20:5; 34:7. In 5:3 the curse is one 
that goes forth, not upon Judah, but upon the heathen world, 
and the iniquity mentioned in vs. 6 is the iniquity of the heathen, 
not of Judah. The following evil that is put in the ephah 
measure and carried off is not the sin, but the misfortune, of 
Judah. 

It remains true, therefore, that Zechariah’s sole aim, like 
Haggai's, was to incite the Jews to complete the temple. He 
tells them that they cannot expect the divine favor until Yahweh 
is glorified in his temple. The old prophetic doctrine, ‘I desire 
mercy and not sacrifice,” is forgotten. Malachi likewise preaches: 
“Bring ye the whole tithe into the storehouse, that there may 
be meat in my house, and prove me now herewith, saith Yahweh 
of Hosts, if I will not open you the windows of heaven and pour 
you out a blessing, that there shall not be room enough to receive 

With the loss of their moral enthusiasm, and consequent loss 
of a message, the guilds of the prophets of necessity began to 
lay emphasis upon that which hitherto had been only a minor 
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phase of their ministry, namely, the gathering and the preserva- 
tion of written records. Their one aim now was to save all that 
could be collected of the fragments of the older literature that 
had survived the destruction of Jerusalem, and to combine these 
into books for religious edification. To their labors we owe the 
Deuteronomic compilation of the Hexateuch, and also the gather- 
ing of the ritualistic material in the Priestly Code. They com- 
posed the Deuteronomic histories of the pre-exilic period, and 
they also gathered the surviving fragments of the prophets. Sub- 
sequently they combined the Priestly Code with the existing 
pentateuchal material and gave the finished Pentateuch canonical 
authority. Then they formed the official collections of the 
former and latter prophets, and placed them as canonical author- 
ities alongside of the Pentateuch. Unlike the ancient prophets, 
they were conscious of no voice of God speaking within and 
giving them a message for their generation. They lived in the 
past, and their ambition was to reconstruct its history and its 
observances, and to put them into practice. 

Thus the ancient guilds of the prophets changed by degrees 
into the guilds of the scribes. They were the lineal descendants 
of the prophets, and inherited their zeal and their influence over 
the people, but in every other respect they were unlike their 
predecessors. Their faces were set backward rather than for- 
ward, and their teaching was the written law rather than the 
living word of God in their souls. Through their influence 
Israel became what it has been ever since, the “people of the 
book.” 

A typical representative of early scribism is Ezra. If he 
had lived at an earlier period, his enthusiasm and his energy 
would have made him one of the greatest of the prophets; but, 
living when he did, he became merely the greatest of the doctors 
of the law. His standing designation in the books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah is Ezra, the scribe. Of him it is said in Ezra 7:7, 10f., 
that he was a ready scribe in the law of Moses which Yahweh, 
the God of Israel, had given, and that he had set his heart to 
seek the law of Yahweh, and to do it, and to teach it. Here we 
have expressed the three main aims of scribism; to ascertain 
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the correct ancient law, to put it into perfect practice, and to 
teach others to observe it. 

By the time of Ezra ritualism had triumphed over the ethical, 
spiritual religion of the prophets. The ancient religion of Israel 
and the religion of the prophets had disappeared, and Judaism, a 
compromise system built up out of elements of both the earlier 
religions, had come into being. The Deuteronomic compromise 
had yielded its legitimate fruit in the extinction of the highest 
religious thought of the Old Testament. The voice of genuine 
prophecy was silenced for four centuries, until John the Baptist 
and Jesus of Nazareth appeared preaching once more the mes- 
sage of the pre-exilic prophets: ‘“ Repent ye, for the kingdom 
of God is at hand.” 
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THE BOOK OF ECCLESIASTES 
IN A NEW ARRANGEMENT AND TRANSLATION. 


By PROFESSOR GEORGE W. GILMORE, 
Meadville Theological School, Meadville, Pa. 


The title.| 
THE WorDs OF KOHELETH BEN DAVID, KING IN JERUSALEM. 
The theme. | 


SUPREME VANITY, saith Koheleth, SUPREME VANITY, THE WHOLE 
is VANITY! 


-1t. Koheleth’s philosophical basis—tife a repetitious round. | 

What profit hath a man of all his toil in which he toileth under 
the sun ? 

Generations continually go and come, but the earth forever 
abideth. So, too, the sun riseth and setteth; again for his: 
place he is ever panting, there he riseth. Going southward 
and circling northward, ever circling goeth the wind, and 
upon its circuit ever returneth the wind. All the streams 
flow continually to the sea, but the sea—it is not full; unto 
the place whither the streams are flowing, thither they con. 
tinue to flow. All words are feeble, man cannot [adequately] 
give expression; the eye is not sated with seeing, nor the ear 
with hearing. What has been? ‘That is what shall be. And 
what has been done? ‘That is what shall be done. Yea, ¢here 
is nothing new under the sun. Is there a thing of which one 
says: Look at this, itis new! Already for ages before it hath 
had existence. There is no remembrance of those former 
times; so also for those who are to follow there shall be no 
remembrance among those who follow them. 


[«:12-18. Active accomplishment and reflective search for wisdom alike 
Sruitless.| 
12,13 I, Koheleth, have been king over Israel in Jerusalem. So | 
gave myself to search into and to examine with the aid of 
wisdom respecting all that is done under the heavens. (That 
is an evil employment which God hath given men to be busied 
268 
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in.) I have considered all the activities that are done under 
the sun, and, behold, the whole is vanity and futility. 
“What is crooked cannot be made straight,” and 
“What is not present cannot be weighed.” 
I said to myself: See! I have become great and have gathered 
wisdom above everyone who was before me over Jerusalem, 
and I myself have seen much of wisdom and knowledge. So 
I gave myself up to become really acquainted with wisdom, 
and [equally] with madness and folly. I have come to know 
that this too is futility. For 
“Abundance of wisdom involves abundance of vexation,” and 
“He that gathereth knowledge gathereth sorrow.” 


[2:1-11. ln self-indulgence is no satisfaction. | 
1 I said to myself: Come now, let me test thee with joy; there- 


2 


fore look on pleasure. But, behold, that too is vanity! Of 
laughter I came to say: “lis mad; and of joy: What does it 
accomplish? I experimented upon myself by alluring my 
flesh with wine, conducting myself meanwhile with wisdom ;* 
also, by laying hold on folly, until I should see what was good 
for mankind that they do under heaven during the days of 
their life. I multiplied my activities; I built me houses, I 
planted me vineyards, I made me gardens and parks, and I 
planted in them fruit trees of every description; 1 made me 
pools of water to water therefrom the groves which produce 
trees; I purchased me menservants and maidens, and sons-of- 
the-house were mine; moreover, herds, oxen, and sheep, in 
abundance I had beyond all who had been before me in Jeru- 
salem ; I gathered me up also silver and gold and treasures of 
kings and [distant] provinces ; I obtained me singers, men and 
women, and delights of mankind —enormous possessions. So 
I became great and made acquisitions above all who had been 
before me in Jerusalem ; withal, my wisdom remained with me. 
And nothing which my eyes demanded kept I back from them. 
I denied myself no joy; for I rejoiced because of all my pains, 
and this was my portion out of all my painstaking. Then I 
considered all my work which my hands had wrought and the 
pains I had taken to work, and lo! the whole was vanity and 
futility, and there was no profit under the sun. 


“keeping myself under control.” 
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[2:12-17. Death and oblivion overtake alike sage and fool; life there- 


Sore is empty. | 


12 Then I turned to investigate wisdom and madness and folly; for 


13 


14 


15 


what can the man do who shall follow the king? That which 
they did long ago! And I considered [the statements] that 

“‘ Wisdom hath an advantage over folly.” 

“ The wise man— his eyes are in his head, 

But the fool walketh in darkness.” 

Yet I, even I, have come to know that one lot meets them all. 
So I said to myself: Like the fool’s lot is that which will 
befall me; for what then have I been wise over-abundantly? 


And I [further] reflected: The following is vanity. For there is 


no remembrance of the wise man forever more than of the 
fool; since in the days to come the whole will already have 
been long forgotten, and alas, 

“ The wise man dieth like the fool.” 
Therefore I came to hate life, for evil unto me [seemed] the 
activity which was carried on under the sun, since the whole 
is vanity and futility. 


[2: 18-23. A fool may enjoy the fruits of a wise man’s toil.| 
18 Moreover, I came to hate all my toil in which I had wearied 


19 


myself under the sun, inasmuch as I must leave it behind me 
to the man who shall be after me. Yet who knoweth whether 
a wise man he shall prove or a fool? Still he shail rule over 
all my toil in which I have wearied myself and for which I 
have acted wisely under the sun. This too is vanity. 


20 So again I gave myself up to despair on account of all the toil 
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23 


with which I had wearied myself under the sun. For here is. 
a man whose toil is with wisdom and knowledge and success ; 
yet to a man who hath not so wearied himself must he give it 
as his portion. This too is vanity and a great evil. For 
what shall the man have in all his toil and his corroding care 
of heart in which he hath wearied himself under the sun? 
For all his days are pangs, and vexation is his occupation ; 
even in the night he taketh not rest. This also is very vanity. 


[2:24-26. Enjoyment of labor not a proof of God's favor.| 

24 It is no good for a man that he eat and drink and cause himself 
to have enjoyment along with his toil. At this too have I 
looked, that 
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“From the hand of God does this come. For who, apart 
from him, can eat or who have enjoyment? Because, to a 
man who is good in his sight he giveth wisdom and knowl- 
edge and joy; but to him that sinneth he giveth the exercise 
of gathering and of collecting in order to give it to one who 
is good in the sight of God.” 

Even this is vanity and futility. 


:1-15. Man’s helplessness in face of divine foreordination of events. 
3 5 


I 


For everything there is an appointed season ; 
And a time for every business under the heaven. 
A time to bear and a time to die; 
A time to plant and a time to pluck up what is planted ; 
A time to kill and a time to heal ; 
A time to break down and a time to build; 
A time to weep and a time to laugh; 
A time to mourn the dead and a time to dance; 


A time to cast away stones and a time to gather stones 
together ; 


A time to embrace and a time to refrain from embracing ; 
A time to seek and a time to lose; 

A time to keep and a time to throw away; 

A time to rend and a time to sew; 

A time to be silent and a time to speak ; 

A time to love and a time to hate. 

A time of war and a time of peace. 


9g What profit hath he that worketh in that wherewith he wearieth 
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himself? I have considered the exercise in which God giveth 
mankind to exercise. The whole hath he made beautiful in 
its time; also [the conception of] eternity hath he put into 
their heart, [yet] so that man cannot find out the work which 
God doeth from the beginning even to the end. I have come 
to know that there is nothing good in them except to be glad 
and to do good in one’s life; and also that every man who 
eateth and drinketh may find pleasure in all his toil-—that is 
a gift of God. I have come to know that everything which 
God doeth is for ever; unto it there is nothing to add, and 
from it nothing to take away; and God hath done it that they 
may fear before him. 

What is has long existed, 

And what is to be came into being long ago, 

And God recalls? the past. 


27. e., repeats. 
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[3:16-22. Man and beast are on the same level; that soul exists ts a 


discredited hypothesis; the present the only known reality 
and opportunity. | 


16 Still farther I carried my investigations under the sun: 
The place for justice — there was wickedness : 
The place for righteousness — there [too] was wickedness. 
I said to myself: The righteous and the wicked will God 
judge, for there is a time for every business and for every 
work there. [Again] I said to myself: [It is] because of 
mankind, that God may prove them, and that they may see for 
themselves that they are as beasts. 
1g Chance is mankind, chance are the beasts, and one chance is to 
them all: as is the death of one, so is the death of the other, 
all have one spirit; of superiority of man over beast there is 
none, for the whole is vanity. All are going to the one place; 
all are of dust, and all return to dust. Who knoweth the 
spirit of man that it goeth upward, and the spirit of the beast 
that it descendeth downward to the earth ? 
22 Wherefore I have come to see that there is nothing better for 
man than to rejoice in his activities, since this is his portion; — 
for who can bring him to see what shall be after him ? 


[4:1-8. Zhe prevalence of injustice, jealous rivalry, and miserliness 
confirm the conclusions already reached. 

1 Then I turned about and considered all the oppressions which 
were wrought under the sun; and behold! the tear of the 
oppressed, but they had no comforter; and on the side of 
their oppressors might, yet they had no comforter. So I 
felicitated the dead of long ago above the living who are yet 

3. alive. And better than both of them is he who yet is not, who . 
seeth not the evil work which is done under the sun. 

4 I beheld, too, all the toil and all the prosperity in work, that this 
is the rivalry of man with his fellow; this also is vanity and 
futility. 

“The fool foldeth his hands together and eateth his meat.” 
“ Better is a handful of rest 
Than two hands full of toil and futility.” 

7,8 Once more I beheld vanity under the sun. There is one with- 
out a companion, neither son nor brother hath he; yet there 
is no end to all his toil, neither are his eyes sated with wealth. 
“But for whom do I weary myself and deprive myself of 
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enjoyment?” [saith he]. This too is vanity, yea, an evil 
exercise. 
[4:9-12. The benefits of companionship. | 
9g Better the two than the one, 
For they have an excellent reward in their toil. 

10 ~=- For if they fall, the one can raise his companion; but woe to 
the one if he fall when there is none other to raise him. 
Moreover, if two lie down [together], they are warm; but for 
the one—how can he be warm? So, if an attack be made 
upon the one, the two will stand up against [the assailant], 
and the threefold cord will not quickly: be broken. 

[4:13-16. Even monarchs are not exceptions to the general rule. | 

13 “‘Better a lad lowly and wise 

Than a king old and foolish,” 

14 if he know no longer [how] to receive admonition. For from 
a prison [the former] may go forth to reign, even though in 

15 his kingdom he were born poor. I have attentively considered 
all the living who move under the sun along with the youth 

16 [just named] who stands beneath [the king]. There is no énd 
to all the people at whose head he is; yet those who come 
after will not rejoice in him. So even this is vanity and 
futility. 

[4:17—5:6 (Eng. 5:1-7). Prudential religion. 

17 Guard thy feet when thou goest to the house of God: so wilt 
thou come nearer to obedience than when fools sacrifice; for 
none of them have knowledge, so that they do evil. Make not 
haste with thy mouth, and let thy heart hurry not to utter a 
thing before God ; for God is in heaven, but thou upon earth. 

Therefore let thy words be few. For 
“‘The dream cometh with much business; 
And the voice of a fool with abundance of words.” 
When thou vowest a vow to God, delay not pay it, for 
. “There is no delight in fools.” 
Pay what thou vowest. 
It is better that thou vow not than that thou vow and pay not. 
Suffer not thy mouth to make thy flesh to sin, and say not 
before the angel‘ that 
“Tt was a mistake ;”’ . 
why should God be angry 


3/, e., three are better even than two. 47, e., the priest. 
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6 because of thy voice and destroy the work of thy hands? For 
“Tn multitude of dreams and of words 
There is increase of vanities.” 
Yet fear thou God! 


[5:7-19 (Eng. 5:8-20). Riches inspire oppression; and even when 
rightly gained, they produce no real satisfaction. | 
7 If thou seest oppression of the poor and violation of justice and 
of righteousness in the province, wonder not at the matter; for 
“A high one over a high one watcheth, 
And high ones over them.” 
So it is altogether profitable for a land that the king be devoted 
to the field. 
“A lover of silver with silver will not be sated ; 
And he that loveth abundance hath not profit.”. 
This too is vanity. 
With increase of substance cometh increase of those who con- 
sume it, so what advantage is it to its possessor beyond the 
seeing with the eyes? 
“Sweet is the sleep of the serving man, 
Whether he eat little or much ; 
But the abundance of the rich 


Permitteth him not to sleep.” 
There is a sore evil I have considered under the sun; riches 
guarded by the owner to his hurt, then these riches perish 
through misfortune in business. And should he beget a son, 
there is nothing at all in his hand. 
“As he came from his mother’s womb, 


Naked shall he return as he came,” 
and by his toil nothing at all shall he take which he can carry 
in his hand. And this too is a sore evil; in all respects as he 
came, so must he go, and what benefit hath he in that he toileth 
for wind? Yea, all his days he partaketh of darkness and 
multiplieth vexation, and O his sickness and wrath! 

Behold what I have come to regard good, what is delightful : 
to eat and to drink and to take enjoyment in all one’s toil in 
which he toileth under the sun during the days of his life 
which God giveth him; for this is his portion. Moreover, to 
every man to whom God giveth riches and treasures and whom 
he hath permitted to eat of them and to take his portion and 
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19 _— to _ rejoice in his toil—this too is a gift of God. For he doth 
not greatly remember the days of his life, since God busieth 
him with the joy of his heart. 


[6:1-9. Riches a disappointment, the grave the common end, desire never 
satisfied. | 
1 There is an evil I have seen under the sun, and it presseth 
2 heavily upon man: A man to whom God hath given riches 
and wealth and glory, and nothing is lacking to him of all 
that he desireth; yet God giveth him not the power to eat of 
it, since one of another family eateth it. This is vanity and 
an evil calamity. Though a man beget a hundred and live 
many years, yea, though many be the days of his years; yet if 
he be not sated with that which is good and if he have not burial, 
I affirm that better off than he is the untimely birth. For 
“Tn nothingness it came, 
And in darkness it goeth out, 
And with darkness is its name covered ; 
Yea, the sun it saw not nor knew—,” 
this hath rest rather than he. So also, if he live a thousand 
years twice over, but of enjoyment did not partake. Are not 
all going to one place ? 
7 All the toil of man is for his mouth, and still the self is not 
8 filled. For what profit hath the wise man above the fool; 
what the poor man who knoweth how to walk before the liv- 
ing? Better is the vision seen by the eye than the travail of 
9g thesoul. This too is vanity and futility. 


“‘[6: 10-12. Man rightly named “earth-son,” with no assurance of a 
future.) 

10 What [man] is was named long ago and known—that he is 
“man ;”5 hence he cannot strive with Him who is mightier 
11 than he. Though there be words in abundance, they but 
12 increase vanity. In what is man the better? For who knoweth 
what is good for man in life? Few are the days of his vain 
life, and he spendeth them as a shadow; because who can 

point out to man what shall be after him under the sun ? 


‘[7:1-14. Maxims for conduct resulting from the foregoing discussion.} 
1 A [good] name is better than good ointment ; 
And the day of death is better than the day of one’s birth. 


¢., “earth-son.” 
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It is better to go to the house of mourning than to the ban- 
queting hall. 
(For that is the end of every man, and the living will lay 
it to heart.) 
3. Sorrow is better than laughter. 
(For by sadness of countenance the heart is improved.) 
4 The heart of the wise is in the house of mourning ; 
But the heart of a fool is in the house of mirth. 
5  ’Tis better to bear the reproof of a sage 
Than for a man to listen to the song of fools. 
6 For “‘Like the noise of thorns under the pot, 
So is the laughter of the fool.” 
7 This also is vanity, that 
Extortion befooleth a wise man, 
And a bribe destroyeth his understanding. 
8 The end of a matter is better than its beginning ; 
Better is patience of spirit than haughtiness. 
9  Haste-not in thy spirit to be angry 
(For anger resteth in the bosom of fools). 
10 Say not: How is it that former days were better than these ? 
(For not out of wisdom dost thou ask this). 
11 A good thing is wisdom with an inheritance; 
And an advantage [is it] to those who behold the sun. 
12 (For: ‘The shadow* of wisdom is the shadow of wealth ;” 
And: “It is a gain that knowledge of wisdom quickeneth its 
possessors.”’) 
13. Consider the work of God 
(For who can straighten that which he hath bent ?). 
14 In the day of prosperity take enjoyment, 
And in the day of adversity consider 
That God hath wrought this equally with that, in order that 
man may discover of what comes after nothing at all. 


[7: 15-22. Zhe hard facts of life suggest the Greek maxim : ayav. | 
15 The whole have I considered in my fleeting existence. There is 
a righteous man who perisheth in consequence of his right- 
eousness; and there is an evil man who liveth long in conse- 
16 quence of his wickedness. Therefore 
Be not righteous to excess, 
And do not show thyself too wise. 


® Note that “shadow” is often a synonym of “strength,” “force.” 
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Be not evil to excess, 
And be not a fool. 
(For why shouldest thou die when it is not thy time?) 
It is well that thou grasp this, 
And that from it thou withdraw not thy hand. 
(For: Whoso feareth God goeth forth out of both.) 
Wisdom proveth itself stronger for a wise man 
Than the riches of the ruler who are in the city. 
(For there is not a man so righteous on the earth as not to sin.) 
Lay not to-heart all the words [men] speak, 
Then wilt thou not hear thy servant when he curseth thee. 
(For many times, thou knowest, thou too hast cursed others.) 
[7: 23-28. Wisdom rare among men, entirely failing among women. | 
23 All the following have J proved with wisdom. I said: Let me 
be wise— but it was unattainable. 
24 Unattainable is [knowledge of] what exists ; 
And exceeding deep— who can find it out ? 
25 I turned myself purposely to know and spy out and seek prac- 
tical wisdom, and to know wickedness [as] folly and foolish- 
26 ishness [as] madness. And I find bitterer than death the 
woman who is a snare, whose heart is a net and her hands fet- 
ters. One who before God is good shall be saved from her, 
but a sinner shall be taken by her. See! this have I found, 
saith Koheleth, [add] one to one to find the reckoning. — 
What my inmost self still seeketh, but I have not found: 
One man out of a thousand have I found; 
But a woman in all these found I not. 
28 Only—consider this!—I have discovered that God made 
mankind upright, but they have found reckonings many. 
[8:1-9. Zhe timely use of wisdom by the courtier, and the inevitability 
of the end.|’ 
I Who is like the wise man ? 
And who knoweth the interpretation of a matter ? 
A man’s wisdom maketh his face to shine, 
And the coarseness of his face is changed. 
2 I [proffer this advice ] — 
Keep thou the behest of a king, 
But having regard to the oath of God. 


7 This paragraph seems to have been written purposely in most ambiguous terms. 
There is hardly a verse or a clause which may not be translated in several ways. 
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Tremble not before him, 
Go forth and persist not in an evil affair 
(For: All that he desireth he accomplisheth). 
Inasmuch as the king’s word ruleth, 
And who saith to him: What doest thou ? 


He that keepeth the command knoweth no evil experience, 

And a wise man’s heart recognizeth the time for decision 
(For to every affair there is a time for decision). 

Since man’s misery is great upon him ; 

Inasmuch as no one knoweth what shall be, 

For how it shall be who can tell him ? 


No man hath power over the spirit to restrain it, 
And no one is master over the day of death ; 
And there is no release in war, 

And wickedness delivereth not its possessors. 


9 All [the foregoing] have I considered, and have applied my 
heart to everything which is done under the sun, at a 
time when man ruleth over man to his hurt. 


[8: 10-18. Zhe puzzle of the moral administration of the world. | 
1o And so, I have beheld wicked men buried; and they had gone 
in and out from the Holy Place, and were renowned in the city 
11 where they had thus acted. This too is vanity. Because there 
is no sentence executed speedily upon an evil deed, on this 
account the heart of mankind is bent on doing evil. 


[ Zhe author now quotes an orthodox objection. | 
12 “Though a sinner do evil a hundred times and prolong his 
life, yet I am assured that it shall be well with those who fear 
13. God, who fear before him. But well it shall not be with the 
wicked, and he shall not prolong his days; As a shadow [is 
he] who feareth not before God.” 


[ Zhe author replies to this objection. | 
14 ‘There is a vanity which is done upon the earth, [viz.] there 
are righteous unto whom it happeneth according to the work 
of the wicked ; and there are wicked unto whom it happeneth 
according to the work of the righteous. I remarked that this 
15 too is vanity. So I commended cheerfulness; for there is no 


88:10 is the beginning of the second part of the book, a polemic against the 
belief of the times. 
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good thing for a man under the sun but to eat and to drink 
and be cheerful; for this may cleave to ‘him in his toil during 
the days of his life which God giveth him under the sun. 


16 When I applied my heart to know wisdom and to behold the 


17 


activities carried on upon the earth (though both by day and 
by night one should see no sleep with his eyes), then I con- 
sidered the whole working of God, then I saw that man is not 
able to find out the working which is done under the sun. 
For however man toileth to seek it out, yet he findeth it not; 
yea, even though the sage assert that he knoweth, he cannot 
find it out. 


[9: 1-12. Since good men and evil fare alike, moral quality does not 


govern; therefore take what enjoyment ts possible, for chance 
is the arbiter.| 


1 Yea, all this have I laid to heart, to test all this, [viz.] that “the 


righteous and the wise and their deeds are in the hand of God.” 

Of neither love nor hatred is man sure, all lies before him 
[unknown]. All fare alike. One chance befalleth the right- 
eous and the wicked, the good and pure and the impure, him 
who sacrificeth and him who sacrificeth not; like saint, like 
sinner; he that sweareth is as he that feareth an oath. This 
is an evil in all that is done under the sun, [viz.] that one 
event happeneth to all; similarly, that the heart of mankind is 
full of evil, and madness is in their heart as long as they live, 
and then—to the dead! For whoever is joined to all the liv- 
ing—he has confidence ; for 

“A living dog is better than a lion that is dead.” 
For the living know that they shall die; but the dead— none 
of them know anything at all, and no longer have they a 
reward. For their memory is forgotten; their love and their 
hatred and their rivalry have long ago perished, and a portion 
—-none have they any longer for ever in all that is done under 
the sun. 


7 Go, eat with joy thy bread and drink with a good heart thy wine, 
for long ago God was graciously disposed toward thy doings. 
At all times let thy garments shine and oil be not wanting on 
thy head. Enjoy life with the wife whom thou lovest all the 
days of thy fleeting life which he giveth thee under the sun 
—all thy fleeting days; for this is thy lot in life and in thy 
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to _ toil in which thou toilest under the sun. All which thy hand 
findeth to do, with thy might do it; for there is no activity 
nor knowledge nor wisdom in Sheol whither thou goest. 


.11 Once more, I considered under the sun; that not to the swift is 
the race nor to the heroes the battle, and also not bread to the 
wise nor to the discerning wealth; similarly, the prudent find 
not favor. For 

‘“‘Time and chance befall them all.” 
For indeed man knoweth not his time; like the fishes which 
are caught in an evil net, and like birds caught in the trap— 
like these are the sons of men ensnared at a time of misfortune, 
as it falleth suddenly upon them. 


[9:13-16. Disparity in the deserts and the recompense even of wisdom. | 
13 Also the following have I noted—[a bit of] wisdom under the 
14 sun,and itimpressed me: A little city and few men in it; and 

there came against it a great king and encompassed it and 
15 built against it great intrenchments. And there was found 
therein a poor wise man, and he delivered the city by his 
16 wisdom. Yet people did not remember that poor man! Then: 
I reflected: Wisdom is better than might; yet the wisdom of 
the poor is despised, and his words—none of them are heard. 


[9:17-—11:8. <Koheleth’s philosophy crystallized into aphorisms dealing 
with wisdom and folly, prudential religion, politics, and the 
affairs of life.| 
g:17 The quiet words of wise men are heard above the shout of a chief 
of fools. 
18 Wisdom is better than implements of warfare ; 
But one sinner destroyeth great good. 


10:1 Poisonous flies make loathsome the perfumer’s ointment and 
cause it to ferment. 
Weightier than wisdom, than honor, is a little folly. 
A wise man’s understanding is right ; 
But that of a fool is perverted. 
3 So, even in the way as the fool is going along, his understand- 
ing fails him, and he saith to all that he is a fool. 


4 If the ruler’s spi-it rise up against thee, yield not up thy place ; 
for 
Placidity allayeth great offenses. 
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There is an evil I have seen under the sun, 

Like an error which proceedeth from the presence of the 
ruler. 

Folly is set in great eminence, 

And rich men sit in lowliness. 

I have seen servants upon horses, 

And princes walking like servants, upon the earth. 

He who digs a pit may fall into it, 

And who breaks down a wall a serpent may bite. 

He who removeth stones may be hurt by them ; 

He who cleaveth trees may be endangered by them. 


If the iron be blunt 
And if one hath not whet the edge, 
Then must he put forth more strength. 
And wisdom is an aid to success. 
If the serpent bite when there is no enchantment, 
There is no advantage to the enchanter. 


Words from the mouth of a wise man are grace ; 

But the lips of a stupid person swallow him up. 

The beginning of the words of his mouth are confusion, 
And the end of his utterance wicked madness. 
Moreover, the stupid person multiplieth words. 

Man knoweth not that which is; 

And what is to be after him—who shall tell him ? 


The toil of fools wearieth him 
Who knoweth not how to go to the city. 


Woe to thee, O land, whose king is of low origin, 
And thy princes feast in the morning ! 
Blessed art thou, O land, whose king is of noble birth, 
And thy princes feast in season, 
In manliness and not in drunkenness! 
Through great indolence the framework falleth into ruin; 
And through idleness of hand the house leaketh. 
For merriment they provide a feast, 
And wine gladdeneth life ; 
But money provideth the whole. 
Even in thy consciousness curse not a king, 
Nor in thy bedchambers curse a rich man ; 
For a bird of the heaven carrieth the sound, 
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And the possessor of wings telleth the saying. 


Cast thy bread upon the surface of the waters, 

For in abundance of days thou mayest find it. 

Give a portion to seven, yea, even to eight: 

For thou knowest not what evil shall be upon the earth. 


If the clouds be full of rain, 
Upon the earth do they pour it; 
And whether a tree fall to the south or to the north, 
The place where the tree falleth, there doth it lie. 
He who constantly regardeth the wind will not sow; 
And he who constantly looketh at the clouds will not reap. 
As thou knowest not which is the way of the wind, 
Or [of] the bones in her womb who is with child ; 
Even so thou knowest not the activities of God who 
doeth the whole. 
In the morning sow thy seed, 
And unto the evening restrain not thy hand; 


For thou knowest not whether this or that shall penne 
Or whether both shall be alike good. 


Yea, sweet is the light, 


And good is it for the eyes to see the sun. 

Though a man live many years, 

In them all let him rejoice ; 

That he may remember the days of darkness, 
For many shall they be! 

All that cometh is vanity! 


[11:9—12:7. Koheleth’s philosophy summed up in advice to the young.| 


I! 


79 


Rejoice, O young man, in the days of thy youth, 

And let thy heart cheer thee in the days of thy prime, 
And walk in the ways of thy heart and in the seeing of 
thine eyes. 


Yet be assured that for all these things 
God will bring thee unto the judgment. 
So remove vexation from thy heart, 
And make evil pass from thy flesh ; 
For youth and blackness [of hair] are vanity. 
And remember thy Creator in the days of thy prime; 
While the evil days come not, 
Or the years approach of which thou mayest say: 
I have no pleasure in them. 
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While the sun is not darkened, 
Or the light or the moon or the stars, 
Or the clouds return after the rain. 
In the day when the keepers of the house tremble, 
And the men of power bow themselves, 
And the grinding-maidens cease because they are few, 
And they that look out of the lattices be darkened. 
When the double doors be shut in the street, 
And the sound of the grinding-mill is low, 
And the voice of the sparrow dieth away, 
And all the daughters of song are humbled. 
Yea, from what is high they [start back in] fear, 
And terrors are in the way; 
‘When the almond tree blooms, 
And the grasshopper becomes burdensome, 
And the caper-berry fails. 
For man goeth to his eternal home, 
And the mourners pass about in the street. 
While the silver cord is not snapped asunder, 
Or the golden bowl crushed, 
Or the pitcher shivered at the fountain, 
Or the wheel broken at the cistern. 
i When the dust returneth to the earth as it was, 
And the spirit returneth unto God who gave it. 
[12:8 Conclusion.] 
SUPREME VANITY, saith Koheleth, THE WHOLE Is VANITY. 
[12:9-14. Appendices. | 
9 Moreover, because Koheleth was wise, he still taught the people 
knowledge, and pondered and investigated—he arranged 
10 proverbs in abundance. Koheleth sought to find pleasant 
words and what was written uprightly — faithful words. 


Words of wise men are like goads, and like nails firmly driven ; 
the makers of collections are endowed from one shepherd. 
And moreover, my son, be admonished ; of making books in 


abundance there is no end; and study—much—is a weari- 
ness of the flesh. 
13 The conclusion of the matter—the whole is heard: Fear God 
and his commandments keep, for this belongs to all mankind. 
14 For every work will God bring into judgment — upon all that 
is secret, whether good or ill. 
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A WORKING THEORY OF ATONEMENT. 


By REv. WILLIAM W. MCLANE, D.D., 
Pastor Plymouth Congregational Church, New Haven, Conn. 


My purpose is to state some fundamental facts which must 
underlie any true theory of the atonement. I may say, by way 
of preface, that I conceive of salvation as resting upon the fact 
of atonement, and not upon a man’s philosophical theory of that 
fact. 

The cross is the symbol of the means of salvation; the Lord’s 
Supper is the perpetual memorial of his sufferings; the recon- 
ciliation of man to God and the communion of God and man 
are the essential facts in salvation. How shall we who preach 
interpret the symbol, showing the spirit of the Supper and per- 
suading men to experience the facts? ; 

Men have interpreted the fact of atonement by the lurid light 
of human passion thirsting for vengeance, and have said that the 
wrath of God consumed the sacrificial victim and was thereby 
appeased. And to those who interpret God by that dispo- 
sition of man this, of course, is a working theory ot atonement. 

Men have interpreted the atonement by human government, 
by laws which are statutes, punishments which are arbitrary, 
methods which are processes of trial, condemnation, and execu- 
tion. And to those who conceive of God’s government as the 
counterpart of human government that, of course, is a working 
theory of atonement. 

These and similar theories of atonement cannot now easily be 
preached; nor would they readily be believed. The spirit of the 
present seeks to see beneath the terms of the Scriptures the 
spirit for which the terms stand, and to find beneath the forms of 
revelation the abiding and unchangeable facts. To certain of 
these facts I now call attention: 

1. There is in God’s universe no such thing as law as an entity 
—a thing in itself. Gravity is not an entity in the sense of 
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being a thing apart from material bodies acting upon them and 
controlling them. Gravity is the term by which we express the 
mutual relation and the reciprocal action of bodies upon each 
other. Inthe family there is no law as an entity; there are only 
the parent and the child, with affection, desire, and discipline 
upon the one hand, and with faith and obedience, upon the other. 
In human society there is originally no law. There are only per- 
sons existing in mutual relation. What are called laws are only 
the formal expression of the convictions and conceptions of 
what is thought to be right in those relations. Spiritually there 
is no divine law, but only God and man existing in mutual rela- 
tion and with reciprocal obligations and duties which are things 
to be done. A working theory of atonement, in harmony with 
this conception of the relation of God and man, must do away 
with thrones, statutes, and arbitrary punishments, and must bring 
God and man face to face in the matter of atonement. It must 
answer these questions: What is the effect of sin upon man and 
upon God? How can God put out of his heart the offense of 
man’s sin? How can sin be taken out of man’s heart? How 


can a holy God and a sinful man be reconciled one to the 
other? 


2. God’s relation to men is that of Creator, Ruler, and Father. 
Every maker or creator pays the price of creation in the thought, 
effort, and pains necessary to produce the thing created. Every 
ruler pays the price of kingship in the affection, thought, effort, 
and discipline necessary to secure ‘the welfare of his subjects. 
Every father pays the price of fatherhood in the love, thought, 
anxiety, sympathy, and constant effort to insure the perfection 
of his child. 

God is no exception to this law. A suffering God is the cor- 
relative of a world which groaneth and travaileth in pain. No 
one can love the ignorant without feeling the mistakes of his 
ignorance. No once can love the weak without sympathetically 
sharing his weakness. No one can love the sinful without bear- 
ing the burden of his sin. How beautifully this is expressed of 
God by the prophet: ‘In all their affliction he was afflicted, and 
the angel of his presence saved them; in his love and in his pity 
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he redeemed them; and he bare them, and carried them all the 
days of old.” This is the basal fact upon which atonement 
rests: “God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
Son;’’ “God commendeth his own love toward us in that while 
we were yet sinners Christ died for us.” 

3. The atonement must be interpreted by love. ‘‘ He that 
loveth not knoweth not God; for God is love.” ‘ Everyone 
that loveth is begotten of God and knoweth God.” The atone- 
ment must be lifted out of the external ceremonial system of the 
Hebrews. It must be lifted out of the imperial and legal system 
of the Roman empire. It must be lifted out of the commercial 
system where Anselm placed it. It must be set in the Christian 
heart. Life only can interpret life. Love only can interpret 
love. The Christian only can interpret Christ. Christ only can 
interpret God. 

What is the effect of a son’s sin upon a Christian father’s 
heart? What does a Christian father do to satisfy the demands 
of his own heart and, if possible, to save his son? There are: 
some things which no Christian father ever does. A Christian 
father does not condemn and cast out a son fora first sin and 
pronounce him worthy “of all the miseries of this life, of death 
itself, and of the pains of hell forever.” A Christian father does 
not punish his son—much less some other son in the sinful son’s 
place—to gratify his vengeance. If a Christian father punishes, 
it is, in the first place, medicinally—to save his son, if possible, 
by restraining him; and, in the second place, surgically—by 
cutting him off to save his family. 

But the Christian father, even when he punishes, bears his sinful 
son in love and carries him in long-suffering, and is crucified by 
his son’s sin in order that he may win his son and restore him to 
moral sanity and to that salvation which is holiness. You will 
remember that Jesus most frequently illustrated God by personal 
relations. A Christian father by virtue of his vital relation to 
his son and by virtue of his superior wisdom and strength is the 
most perfect human type of God. ‘Like as a father pitieth his 
children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him.” Like the 
rose whose blush and beauty reveal the life from which it springs, 
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the cross with its crimson coloring reveals the suffering and sav 
ing love of God. 

4. How do the cross, and the sufferings which it reveals, 
effect reconciliation? Moral suffering for sin is the only thing 
which reconciles one who loves a sinner with himself and satis- 
fies him. A Christian father is never satisfied because his son 
has suffered for his sin, or because he has punished his son. A 
Christian father is satisfied with himself only when, bearing with 
his son in long-suffering, he feels that he has done all he can to 
save his son. A Christian father is satisfied with his son only 
when the son has come to believe in his father’s sufferings, and 
to share them in his own feelings and in his moral abhorrences of 
himself and his sin. 

Now, the reconciliation of God and man is in Christ who is 
the Son of God and the Son of man. He took hold of the seed 
of Abraham. He was made like unto his brethren—to make 
propitiation for the sins of the people. He bare our sins in his 
own body. He who knew no sin was made sin on our behalf. 
He gave himself up for us, an offering and a sacrifice to God. 
In Jesus Christ we have both the revelation of the suffering of 
divine love for man’s salvation, and we have in humanity, in him, 
the same suffering for sin, in the sense of its evil, its shame, its 
guilt, its destroying power and the woe of the separation from 
God which it brings, which is the counterpart and the comple- 
ment of the divine sense of sin and suffering for it. In Christ is 
the reconciliation of the divine and the human, of man and God. 
“‘God was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself.” Therein 
is the atonement. 

5. What is the effect of this atonement upon man? Its nor- 
mal effect is to reproduce in man the divine sense of sin and so to 
save man from sin. The natural effect of sin upon a man him- 
self, in moral injury and degradation and in other ways, is pun- 
ishment. Punishment may awaken fear, and so may restrain a 
man from sin, and thereby allow sanctifying influences to work 
upon him. But the effect of sin upon a holy being who loves 
the sinner is a higher revelation of its inherent evil, and when 
perceived by the sinner tends to evoke repentance and awaken 
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faith, and so to save the sinner. The wicked in this world are 
saved more by what the good suffer for them than by what they 
suffer for themselves. Sinners are saved by those sufferings 
whose source is in the holy heart of God. This love of God 
comes at last to the cross in time and among men, and, as it 
were, culminates there. The sinner comes to the cross, and the 
cross becomes to him the power of God unto salvation. The 
sinner is crucified with Christ in that the sufferings of Christ are 
reproduced in him that he may die unto sin and may live unto 
righteousness. The salvation of the sinner begins, as an actual 
experience, where the sufferings of God may be said to end, in 
the cross. The salvation of the sinner ends where the salvation 
from God begins, namely, in that perfect and holy love which 
not only casteth out fear, but also casteth out sin and forever 
binds God and the human soul together. 


And man shall see God face to face 
And tell the story saved by grace. 


6. This is, I think, a working theory of atonement. It isa 
theory which can be preached. It is a theory which should 


enlighten the mind, convict the conscience, and win the heart of 
him who hears. It is a vital theory, and therefore is not so 
simple as those theories which are legal. Anything which is 
made by life is more difficult to analyze and comprehend than any- 
thing which is made by hand. A watch is more simple in its 
construction than an insect. A theory of God’s relation to men 
based upon law is more easily stated and understood than a 
theory of God’s relation to men based upon life and love. But 
the latter is more true, and therefore when perceived has greater 
power. 

A legal theory of atonement, with prescribed law and arbi- 
trary punishment and imputed guilt, and the payment of penalty 
and the purchase of salvation, is easily stated and easily under- 
stood. A vital theory of atonement, dealing with the realities of 
life and love which pertain to the secret and holy places of the 
heart, cannot be so clearly defined or so logically stated. It 
does not make its appeal to the political or legal or commercial 
mind. It makes its appeal directly to the heart. It does not 
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take the hearer in imagination and thought to the market-place 
with its systems of bookkeeping, its debits and credits, its 
acceptance of payments by one person for another; it does not 
take him to the court-room with its written laws, its appointed 
penalties, its trials, its acceptances of fines or of imprisonments 
as canceling guilt; but it takes the hearer in imagination and in 
thought to the Christian home, to the Christian heart, to Calvary, 
to Christ himself, and to the very holy of holies even to the 
heart of God. 

He who sees believes. He who believes loves. He who 
loves lives, a sinner saved by grace, a son of God forevermore. 


PSALM 137: AN INTERPRETATION. 


By PROFESSOR HERMANN GUNKEL, 
University of Berlin, Germany. 


By the rivers of Babylon 
There we sat down and weft, 
When we remembered Zion. 
Upon the poplars in that land 
We hung our harps. 


For there our captors demanded * 
That we sing a song; 
They required us to be joyful, saying: 
“Sing us one 
Of the hymns of Zion!” 
How could we sing 
The hymns of Yahweh 
In a strange land? 


If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, 
Let my right hand fail ;? 
Let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, 
Lf I remember thee not, 
If I set not Jerusalem 
Above my chief joy. 
Remember it, Yahweh, against the children of Edom, 
How, in the day of Jerusalem's destruction, 
They said: ‘‘Destroy the city, destroy tt, 
Even to the foundation.” 


O daughter of Babylon, thou destroyer; 
Happy he who repays thee! 

Happy he who takes and dashes 
Thy children against the rock !* 


*Read shdlélénu. 2 tehahesh, literally “deceive,” a pun in the Hebrew. 
3 Read hashshadoda. 
4 The words, “‘as thou hast served us,” are a tasteless addition. 
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The poet lived in the times after the Babylonian exile, those 
times full of misery and distress, when the ‘yoke of their Persian 
masters pressed heavily on the Jews, when the weaker people 
despaired of Israel’s future, and faithless Jews left their own 
brethren and Jehovah to turn to other peoples and their gods. 
But at that very time the most devout Jews burst into a passion 
of ardent patriotism. This patriotic spirit, the faithful clinging 
to Zion in spite of their misery, the consuming wrath against the 
enemies of the chosen people, are expressed here by the poet. 

He places himself in those days of the Babylonian exile 
when the distress was even greater, even more real than in the 
dull and heavy present time. He sees before his eyes all the 
rivers, natural and artificial, by which the foreign land was inter- 
sected, and the poplar trees so characteristic of the Babylonian 
plain. And he vividly recalls how his brethren seated them- 
selves near the river to mourn’ and hung upon the branches of 
the poplars their harps, with which they had formerly accompa- 
nied their joyful songs. But no longer joy or festivity; no harp 
was played, no song was sung; instead, tears were flowing, and 


lamentation was heard, for they remembered Zion and her deep 
humiliation. 


But the poet pictures the situation in an even more concrete 
—one might say, more subtle—way. The foreign tyrants who 
have captured them and have led them away into the far country 
stand now before them; they ask to be entertained by the strange 
sound of the words and music of a Jewish song: ‘Sing us a 
song,” they hear them say, ‘‘as you used to sing it in honor of 
vour God and your sanctuary, when the temple of Zion was still 

.standing!’* Those hymns are referred to which were sung at 
the temple by choirs during the great festivals; not a small 
number of these have come down to us in the Psalter, e. g., Pss. 
24:7 ff., 46, 48, and others. At the time of the sacred festivals 
pure mirth and joy abounded at the temple; such songs of the 
sanctuary were therefore hymns of exultation. And this is what 
the barbarous captors demand of them: the wretched captives, 
in their misery, must sing joyful, exultant hymns, far from Zion, 


5 Mourners in ancient Israel were accustomed to sit on the ground. 
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and while Zion is in distress. Indignantly the patriotic Jews 
refuse to do this: the songs of Yahweh may be sung only in the 
sanctuary of Yahweh. “Be it far from us,’’ they say, “to dis- 
honor the sacred songs by singing them in a foreign land!” 

This answer interests us from the standpoint of the history of 
religion. For long before that time enthusiastic prophets had 
proclaimed that Yahweh was. the Lord of the whole earth; but 
the ancient idea which comes out here so strongly, viz., that 
Yahweh’s possession is strictly only the holy place and the holy 
land of the Hebrews, still existed as the popular view, and con- 
tinued to exist until it was definitely overthrown by the Rospel 
and primitive Christianity. 

And now patriotism flames high and bursts into fearful curses. 
The poet curses himself if he should ever forget the desolated 
Zion, and he curses the enemies who have brought such distress 
upon Zion. For the conditions of exile seemed to demand 
curses rather than songs. Here the poet leaves the past in an 
almost unnoticeable transition and comes out in his own person. . 
Such curses sound horrible to our ears. But ancient Israel 
thought otherwise. Execration was in ancient times a sacred 
ceremony, as it still is in the Roman church, and there are whole 
chapters in the Bible that are filled with curses. Moreover, 
oath and covenant are forms of cursing. 

May every unfaithful Jew be accursed! Yea, and I myself 
if I do not remember Zion! Let my right hand fail, if it will 
take up the harp! Let my tongue cleave to my palate if I 
should sing a song of joy in this time of misery! The fate of 
Jerusalem shall be more important to me than the highest joy of 
my own life! However prosperous and happy my circumstances 
personally, I will not rejoice nor exult, I will remember the 
misery of Jerusalem. The pathetic words of this curse are an 


outbreak of Hebrew passion; calling curses upon one’s self is 
especially severe. But these words include at the same time a 
a solemn pledge to continue loyal to Zion. 

And further, the poet calls down destruction upon the 


enemies of his people. First upon the sons of Edom, that 
6Compare Deut. 28: 15 ff. 
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closely related and ever hostile people, who, on the day when 
Jerusalem was taken, urged on the destroyers, saying: ‘Let not 
one stone remain upon another, tear the walls down to their 
foundation, that no town may be built here again forever!” The 
patriotic Jews, who for centuries had been accustomed to rule 
Edom and to despise her, were enraged by Edom’s assistance to 
their enemies and by her attempt at the time of Jerusalem’s 
downfall to take possession of the Jewish territory.” 

Finally, the poet pronounces the last curse, the curse against 
Babylon herself. Babylon still stood after the Persian conquest 
and the close of the exile—stood in all her former glory, a 
capital of the Persian empire. The predictions of the Jewish 
prophets who had prophesied her destruction had not been ful- 
filled. Jewish hatred did not fail to note this. ‘May the day 
of Babylon appear after all! Happy he who shall avenge Israel, 
who in that future time shall dash the children of Babylon 
against the rock!” Thus this psalm, which began in melancholy, 
ends in highest passion. 

Obviously the spirit of the New Testament is lacking here. 
We observe as strange not only the passion of patriotism, but 
even more the peculiarly close relation between religion and 
nationality. Yet let us not forget that this fusion of patriotic 
and religious spirit is characteristic, not only of this psalm, or of 
a certain period of Jewish history, but of ancient Israel in general, 
excepting only the greatest prophets. Furthermore, it was this 
consuming passion of patriotism which gave the oppressed Jews 
their marvelous persistence and helped them to preserve. the 
treasure of their religion. 

7 See Ezek., chap. 35; Obad., vss. ro ff. 


INTRODUCTION TO QUOTATIONS FROM THE TALMUD 
AND KINDRED JEWISH LITERATURE. II? 


By REv. PETER COOK, 
Chicago, 


The expounders of the Mishna.—As the Mishna compilation of 
R. Jehuda Hanasi became the authoritative code of the oral law, the 
activity of the teachers was principally devoted to expounding this code. 
This was done in the schools of Tiberias, Sepphoris, and Czsarea in 
Palestine, whence we have the Palestinian Gemara or Talmud; and also 
in the schools of Nahardea, Sura, and Pumbaditha in Babylonia, whence 
we have the Babylonian Gemara or Talmud. ‘The teachers in these 
schools, whose work became finally embodied in the Gemaras, are 
called Amoraim (“speakers, expounders”’). They did not have as high 
authority as the Tanaim. ‘The Palestinian Amoraim, having generally 
been ordained by the Nasi, had the title of Rabbi, while the Babylonian 
teachers of that period had onlv the title of Rab or of Mar. The most 
important of the Amoraim are: 

First generation: Palestinian (219-279 A. D.): (1) R. Chanina bar 
Chama; (2) R. Jochanan (bar Napacha); (3) R. Simon b. Lakish (Resh 
Lakish); (4) R. Joshua b. Levi. Babylonian (219-257 A. D.): (1) Abba 
Areca, called simply Rab; (2) (Mar) Samuel. 

The second generation: Palestinian (279-320 A. D.): (1) R. Elazar 
b. Pedath; (2) R. Ame; (3) R. Assi; (4) R. Chiya bar Abba; (5) 
Simon bar Abba; (6) R. Abbahu; (7) R. Zera (Zeira). Babylonian 
(257-320 A. D.): (1) Rab Huna; (2) Rab Juda bar Jecheskel; (3) 
Rab Chisda (or Chasda); (4) Rab Shesheth; (5) Rab Nachman b. 
Jacob. 

The third generation: Palestinian 320-359 A.D.): (1) R. Jeremiah ; 
(2) R. Jonah; (3) R. Jose. Babylonian (320-375 A. D.): (1) Rabba bar 
Huna; (2) Rabba bar Nachnami; (3) Rab Joseph; (4) Abaye; (5) 
Raba; (6) Rab Nachman bar Isaac; (7) Rab Papa. 

The fourth generation of Babylonian Amoraim (375-427 A. D.): 
A. Sura: (1) Rab Ashe. &. Pumbaditha: (1) Rab Zebid; (2) Rab 
Dime; (3) Rafram; (4) Rab Cahana; (5) Mar Zutra. C. Nahardea: 
(1) Amemar. 

3Concluded from the BIBLICAL WoRLD for September, 1903, pp. 216-23. 
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The fifth generation of Babylonian Amoraim (427-468 A. D.): A. 
Sura: (1) Mar Jemar (Maremar); (2) Rab Ide bar Abin; (3) Mar bar 
Rab Ashe; (4) Rab Acha of Difte. 2. Pumbaditha: (1) Rafram IL; 
(2) Rechumai; (3) Rab Sama b. Rabba. 

The sixth generation of Babylonian Amoraim (468-500 A. D.): 
A. Sura: (1) Rabba Thospia (or Tosfaah); (2) Rabina. 2. Pumbaditha: 
Rab Jose. 

The Gemara contains not only a commentary on the Mishna, or 
further elaboration of the traditional law, but also a vast amount of 
material which does not always have a close connection with the 
Mishna text, such as legal reports, historical and biographical informa- 
tion, religious and ethical maxims, and homiletical remarks. 

The whole subject matter embodied in the Gemara is generally 
classified into (a) Halacha and (6) Agada or Haggada. That matter 
which has to do with legal decisions is called Halacha; the rest is 
Agada. The Agada might be classified into exegetical, dogmatical, 
ethical, historical, mystical, and miscellaneous Agada, although this 
classification is not made in the Talmud. ‘The Agada is interspersed 
among the halachic passages. 

The Palestinian Talmud was compiled in the fourth or fifth cen- 
tury; the Babylonian Talmud somewhat later. 


_From our list of the contents of the Mishna it will be seen that in 
neither of the T'almuds does the Gemara extend over the whole Mishna. 


Although the Palestinian Gemara extends over two more Masechtoth 
than that of the Babylonian, nevertheless the Babylonian is at least 
three times as bulky as the Palestinian. But the Agada of the Pales- 
tinian is more trustworthy, and therefore for historical purposes the 
more valuable, though it was never held in so high esteem by the 
Jews as the Babylonian. The two Talmuds, then, are not different 
editions of the same work, but the work of two different sets of Jewish 
teachers, and only occasionally is the opinion of the Palestinian teachers 
quoted by the Babylonians, or vice versa. 

Apocryphal appendices to the Talmud.—There are some apocryphal 
appendices to the Talmud whose authorship cannot now be ascertained : 

1. ABOTH D’RaABBI NATHAN; forty-one chapters; post-talmudic. 

2. SOPHERIM; twenty-one chapters; rules for writing the scrolls of 
the Pentateuch, etc. 

3. EBeEL RABBATHI; fourteen chapters; on mourning. 

4. CALLAH; duties of chastity in marriage. 

5. DerRECH ERETZz; eleven chapters; prohibited marriages, etc. 
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6. DERECH ERETZ ZuTA; ten chapters; maxims. 

7. PEREK HA-SHALOM; on peacefulness. 

These treatises are appended to the published editions of the 
Talmud. 

The language of the Talmud.—The Mishna is written in Hebrew, or, 
more correctly, in New Hebrew. It differs somewhat from the biblical 
Hebrew in a series of later developments and in traces of Aramaic, 
Greek and Latin influence. The Palestinian Gemara is written in 
western Arainaic, which is identical with, or closely related to, biblical 
Aramaic, Samaritan, and the Targumic. The Babylonian Gemara is 
written in the eastern Aramaic, which is closely related to the Syriac 
and Mandaic. 

The printed Talmud.—The Talmuds are printed with commentaries, 
but the Palestinian Talmud, not being held in high esteem, has not 
received much commentation. The most celebrated commentaries on 
the Babylonian Talmud are: (1) that called Rashi (eleventh century), 
by R. Solomon Isaaki (finished by his disciples); and (2) that called 
Tosaphoth, by numerous authors (twelfth and thirteenth centuries). 
Both of these extend over the whole Talmud, and have even been com- . 
mented on again. These two are printed on the inner and outer mar- 
gins respectively, but in addition to them other commentaries are 
printed with the Talmud. A diagram of the printed page of the Baby- 
lonian Talmud is here given: 


Interior Margin Exterior Margin 


Mishna 


Commentary 
Gemara called 
Tosaphoth 


Commentary 
called Rashi 


There are also editions of the Mishna alone, which are provided 
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with commentaries ; the two which appear on the printed page of the 
Mishna editions are those of Bertinoro (sixteenth century) and Yom 
Tob Lipman Heller (seventeenth century). 

Before this, Maimonides (twelfth century) had already written a 
commentary on the whole Mishna, but his commentary is printed with 
the Talmud editions, being appended to each Masechta. 

Since the Talmud had grown to such gigantic proportions, various 
epitomes and compends or abridgements were made: (1) that of R. 
Isaac Alfasi (eleventh century), in three large folio volumes; (2) that 
of Asher b. Jechiel (twelfth century), whose compendium is appended 
to the Talmud editions to each Masechta. 

Collections of the Halacha, or laws, scattered through the Talmuds 
have also been made, of which may be mentioned the Mishne Thora, 
by Maimonides (four folio volumes, with commentary), and Shudchan 
Aruch, by R. Joseph Kar (sixteenth century). 

Likewise collections of the Agada were made, of which may be 
mentioned that.on the Babylonian Talmud, known under the title x 
Jacob (sixteenth century); it is usually printed with commentaries. 

Translations of the Talmud.— Of the Mishna there exists a Latin 
translation by Surenhusius ; also a German translation by Rabe, and 
another by Jost. Only separate tracts have been translated into Eng- 
lish. 

Of the Babylonian Talmud no complete translation exists as yet in 
any language, but a very valuable one is under way in German.‘ This 
edition gives the Hebrew text in one column and a literal translation 
into German in the opposite column. It is beautifully printed, and so 
arranged that quotations from the Talmud or Mishna may be found 
with the greatest ease and read in their context. Three volumes have 
appeared, including the Tract Yoma. 

An English translation, that of Rodkinson, is also under way, but 
it is a reconstruction and mutilation of the original; besides, the trans- 
lation is said to be untrustworthy. Quotations can seldom be located 
in it. 

Parts of the Babylonian Talmud have been translated into Latin 
(in Ugolinus Thesaurus), German, and French. 

Of the Palestinian Talmud there are parts in Ugolinus; parts have 
also been translated into German and English. A complete and very 
faithful translation exists in French, made by Moise Schwab. 

4LAZARUS GOLDSCHMIDT, Der babylonische Talmud, mit Einschluss der voll- 
standigen Misnah. Berlin: S. Calvary, 1897. 
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Ill. 


THE MIDRASHIM. 


These works are a sort of homiletical exegesis, and are the great 


repositories of the agadic traditions of the Jews. 


The Three Oldest (containing mostly halachic material, written 

in Hebrew) : 

(1) Mecuitra; on Exod. 12:1—23:19; 31:12-17 and 35:1-3; 
perhaps as old as go A. D., though later additions have been 
made; present form, fourth or fifth century. 

(2) Sirra; on Leviticus; mostly Halacha; ca. 250 A. D. 

(3) Sirre; on Numbers and Deuteronomy; ca. 250 A. D. 

These three works are quoted in the Talmud as Baraitha (see Bin- 

LICAL WorRLD for August, 1903, p. 222). 

MiprasH Rappotu (7. ¢., the great Midrashim). This is a collec 

tion of ten haggadic Midrashim : 

(a) On the Pentateuch : 

(1) BeresuirH Rapea; on Genesis; one hundred chapters ; 
sixth century or earlier. 

(2) SHEMOTH Rappa; on Exodus; fifty-two chapters; elev- 
enth or twelfth century. 

(3) VajjikRA Rappa; on Leviticus; thirty-seven chapters ; 
seventh century. 

(4) Bamippar on Numbers; twenty-three chapters ; 
twelfth century. 

(5) Deparim on Deuteronomy; eleven chapters; 
ninth century. 

(4) On the five Megilloth : 

(1) MiprasH SHIR HA-SHIRIM; on Canticles; later than sev- 
enth century. 

(2) MiprasH talmudic excerpts exclusively. 

(3) Miprash Ecua; on Lamentations; seventh century. 

(4) MuprasH on Ecclesiastes ; twelfth century or 
later. 

(5) MuiprasH EstHer; late. 

All these (Midrash Rabboth) are bound together in one volume. 

PesikTa (Rab CAHANA); on the lessons read on sabbaths and feast- 

days; has much old Palestinian Agada, as old as Mechilta, 

Sifra, and Sifre. 

PesikTA RABBATHI; also on the sabbatical lessons; ninth century. 

MiprasH ‘TANCHUMA (also called Jelamdenu); on the Pentateuch ; 

ninth century. 
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5. JALKUT SCHIMEONI; on the whole Bible; thirteenth century; has 
preserved many old traditions which otherwise would have been lost. 
6. SEDER OLAM RapsBa; 150 A. D. 

There is a large number of other Midrashim of late date, for which 
see the Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia, art. ‘ Midrash.” 

Translations of midrashic literature.-—The Midrash Rabba is trans- 
lated into German by August Wiinsche.’ Pesikta is also translated by 
Wiinsche. 

How the Talmud and Midrashim are quoted—The Mishna is 
quoted by tract, Perek, and paragraph; thus: Pirke Aboth, III, 2— 
meaning Tract Pirke Aboth, third Perek, second paragraph ( Mishna- 
yoth). . 
The Gemara or Talmud proper (in the Babylonian Talmud, which 
in all its editions is equally paged) is quoted by page and column; 
thus Sabbath, 1o5@, means, Tract Sabbath, page 105, first column, in 
the Babylonian Talmud. 

The Jerusalem Talmud is distinguished by the abbreviation /er. 
before the name of the tract, and is quoted either by page and column, 
or else by Perek and paragraph; thus Jer. Ber., ii, 4, means the 
Gemara of the Jerusalem Talmud, Tract Berachoth, Perek ii, para- 
graph 4. 

The form of quotation shows whether Mishna or Gemara, the Jeru- 
salem or Babylonian Talmud, is referred to: thus Sabbath, iv, 2, 
means a quotation from the Mishna, while Sabbath, 1052, means a 
quotation from the Babylonian Gemara. Jer. Berachoth, ii, 4 (or 4a), 
means a quotation from the Jerusalem Gemara. 

A list of abbreviations commonly used of the tracts may be found 
in Edersheim, Zife and Times of Jesus the Messiah, Vol. 1, pp. xxvii ff. 

Quotations from the midrashic literature generally present no diffi- 
culties. 

IV. LITERATURE TO BE CONSULTED. 

On account of the large extent of this literature, and the difficulty in 
reading and understanding it, but few can ever hope to master it; but its 
treasures have been to a large extent disclosed in the following works; 

WEBER, /Jidische Theologie, auf Grund des Talmud und verwandter 
Schriften (2d ed. by Delitzsch and Schnedermann, Leipzig, 1897); the por- 
tions on eschatology and soteriology were translated and published by Pro- 
fessor George B. Stevens in the O/d and New Testament Student for 1888-89. 
Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums im neutestamentlichen Zeitalter (Berlin, 
1903). SCHURER, Geschichte des Jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi (3d 

5 Six vols.; Leipzig: Otto Schulze, 1882. 
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ed., 3 vols., Leipzig, 1898-1901); translation from 2d ed., published in 5 vols. 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. EDERSHEIM, Life and Times of Jesus 
the Messiah (2 vols., A. D. F. Randolph, New York), and his other works. 
BACHER, Die Agada der Tannaiten und Amoréer (6 or more vols., Strass- 
burg, 1878-92). This work contains good indices, and one can soon find 
what the Talmud has to say on the various religious and other interests of the 
times. WUNSCHE, Der Babylonische Talmud in seinen haggadischen 
Bestandteilen, wortgetreu iibersetzt und durch Noten erldutert (3 vols., Leip- 
zig, 1889; no index). 

For a study of the language of the Talmud, besides the well-known 
Hebrew and Aramaic grammars, one may consult: Levias, ‘Grammar of 
the Aramaic Dialect of the Talmud (published in Hedraica, Vol. XIII, Octo- 
ber, 1896-July, 1897). NOLDEKE, Mandaic Grammar. For further helps see 
STRACK, “Books for the Study of the neo-Hebraic Language” (Hebraica, 
May, 1884). 

Literature on introduction to the Talmud.—MIELZINER, /ntroduction to 
the Talmud (American Hebrew Publishing House, 1894). DARMSTETER, The 
Talmud (Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society, 1897). STRACK, arts. 
“Thalmud” and “ Midrasch” in Herzog's Realencyclopadie fiir protestantische 
Theologie u. Kirche. Good articles may also be found in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, arts. ‘‘ Midrash”’ and ‘ Mishna,” and in Kitto’s Biblical Ency- 
clopedia, arts. “‘ Midrash” and “Talmud.’’ A more complete history of the 
Jewish schools and growth of the Talmudic literature is found in CASSEL, 


Lehrbuch der jiidischen Geschichte und Litteratur (Leipzig, 1879). 
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COMPARATIVE TRANSLATION: JOB 19: 25-27. 


A STUDY IN MODERNIZING THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


: 
— Ginsburg, Hebrew Bible, 1894. 


olda yap dévads éxAvew pe pédAdwv. 


déppa pov Td dvavtAovv Tadra. 
rapa yap Kvypiov pou cvveredaOn, 

éyw 

dpOadpds pov édpaxev Kai 
mavra por év 


—Swete, The Old Testament in Greek, 1891. 


Scio enim quod Redemptor meus vivit, et in novissimo die de terra 
surrecturus sum : 
et rursum circumdabor pelle mea, et in carne mea videbo Deum meum. 
Quem visurus sum ego ipse, et oculi mei conspecturi sunt, et non alius; 
reposita est haec spes mea in sinu meo. 
— Tischendorf’s Edition of the Vulgate, 1873. 


For I know that my redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the 
latter day upon the earth: 

And though after my skin worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh 
shall I see God: 

Whom I shall see for myself, and mine eyes shall behold, and not 
another; though my reins be consumed within me. 

— Authorized Version, 1611. 
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But I know that my redeemer liveth, 
And that he shall stand up at the last upon the earth: 
And after my skin hath been thus destroyed, 

Yet from my flesh shall I see God: 
Whom I shall see for myself, 
And mine eyes shall behold, and not another. 
My reins are consumed within me. 

— Revised Version (British Edition), 1885. 


But as for me I know that my Redeemer liveth, 
And at last he will stand up upon the earth: 

And after my skin, even this body, is destroyed, 
Then without my flesh shall I see God; 

Whom I, even I, shall see, on my side, 

And mine eyes shall behold, and not as a stranger. 
My heart is consumed within me. 


— Revised Version (American Standard Edition), 1go1. 


But I know it, my redeemer liveth, 
a successor will arise upon the dust; 
After my skin, which they hack off, this [skin] 


and free from the body shall I behold—God : 
Him whom / shall behold for mysedf, 

shall have seen by mine own eyes and no one else’s! 
—my reins are consumed in my bosom! 


— Ewald, Commentary on Job (Eng. transl, 1882). 


And I know: my Redeemer liveth, 
And as the last One will He arise upon the dust. 
And after my skin, thus torn to pieces 
And without my flesh, shall I behold Eloah, 
Whom I shall behold for my good, 
And mine eyes shall see Him and no other— 
My reins languish in my bosom. 
— Delitzsch, Commentary on Job (Eng. transl., 1868). 


I know that my Redeemer lives ; 
And o’er my dust, survivor shall he stand. 
My skin all gone, this [remnant] they may rend; 
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Yet from my flesh shall I Eloah see ;— 
Shall see him mine ;— 
Mine eyes shall see him—stranger now no more. 
(For this) with longing faints my inmost soul. 
— Tayler Lewis, in Lange’s Commentary, 1874. 


I know that my Avenger liveth, 

And a successor shall stand by my grave, 
And after he hath relaxed this encircling net, 
Then still in my flesh shall I see God, 
Whom I shall see for myself, 
And mine eyes behold and not another. 

I am utterly exhausted in my appointed time. 
— G. H. Bateson Wright, The Book of Job, 1883. 


But notwithstanding the charges against me, I rest secure in the 
conviction that there lives one who will vindicate me, and that after 
the slanderers have all testified he will take the stand. While I am 
still alive, even though now I am dangerously ill— yes, before I die— 
I shall surely see God manifesting himself graciously in my behalf: 


this is my one great desire. 
— BIBLICAL WORLD. 
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@@Aork and DAorkers. 


A NEw volume of the “International Critical Commentary,” pub- 
lished by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, has appeared. It is by 
Professor Buchanan Gray, of Mansfield College, Oxford, upon Zhe 
Book of Numbers. It forms a valuable addition to the volumes of the 
“Commentary” already issued, and in all probability will be found to 
be the most important work in English upon the book of Numbers. 


THREE volumes have already been vublished of the projected nine- 
volume edition in Hebrew and German of the Babylonian Talmud. 
The editor is Lazarus Goldschmidt. The publishers are Messrs. S. 
Calvary & Co., Berlin, Germany. A fourth volume, Part VII in the 
series, is to appear during the year. The work is one of great impor- 
tance to rabbinic study, and the progress of its preparation will be 
appreciated by many. 

In the death of Professor Robert Campbell Moberly, Oxford Uni- 
versity has lost a great theologian. Dr. Moberly was appointed to the 
chair of pastoral theology in that institution in the year 1892, and by 
his work in the professorship, together with two books in particular — 
Ministerial Priesthood (1897), and Atonement and Personality (1901)— 
he exerted a large influence upon the thought of Great Britain. 
Professor Sanday has described the great theologian’s contribution and 
qualities in the Exposttory Times for August, and in a still fuller article 
in the Journal of Theological Studies for July. 

A worK of much interest and importance to Semitic scholars, and 
indirectly to biblical study, is 4 Zext Book of North-Semitic Inscriptions, 
just issued from the Clarendon Press at Oxford. The author is Rev. 
G. A. Cooke, A.M., Late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. He 
has furnished the text and a full scholarly commentary upon a whole 
series of inscriptions— Moabite, Hebrew, Phoenician, Aramaic, Naba- 
tean, Palmyrene, Jewish—the leading one of which is the inscription 
of the famous Moabite stone. Many of the inscriptions are for the 
first time published in English, and the collection is thought to be 
complete to the present time. The interpretations and reconstructions 
of the inscriptions are meant to present the best result of the study of 
them by various authorities. The book is furnished with many plates 
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to illustrate the originals of the inscriptions, and with excellent indices 
of Hebrew and Greek words, and of the biblical passages upon which 
the inscriptions throw some light. 

THE now famous lectures by Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch, professor of 
Assyriology in the University of Berlin, on “ Babel and Bible,” have 
been published in English translation by the Open Court Publishing 
Co., Chicago (167 pages). ‘The book is well worth reading. ‘The 
lecturer’s purpose was to indicate the significance of Assyriological 
research for the study of the Old Testament, and for religion in general. 
The first lecture called forth a great amount of criticism from other 
Assyriologists, but still more from the regular church officials of Ger- 
many. ‘The second lecture was given in response to this criticism, and 
is an effort to defend the positions maintained in the first lecture. The 
book contains also, in addition to these two lectures, the letter of 
Emperor William published concerning them, and the opinions of a 
number of others upon the subject, namely, Professor Harnack, M. 
Joseph Halévy, Professor Cornill, Professor Jeremias, and Dr. Paul 
Carus, the editor of the Open Court. The way is open, therefore, for 
anyone who is interested to inform himself fully as to the whole dis- 
cussion which has aroused Germany during the past year. 


In a pamphlet of eighty-six pages Professor R. Kittel, of Leipzig, 


has recently discussed Zhe ecessity and Possibility of a New Edition 
of the Hebrew Bible. The proposal is to construct a revised Hebrew 
text, on the basis of such evidence as is in existence, to accord with the 
status of the Old Testament text previous to the preparation of the 
Septuagint text; that is, to get back to the Hebrew text of about 
300 B.C. This would, of course, be a very important gain. The 
Massoretic text of the Old Testament, which is now the fextus receptus, 
reached its form by a long process during the first ten centuries A. D. 
This would bring us a thousand years nearer to the original Old Testa- 
ment text. That would be an improvement similar to the one made in 
New Testament textual criticism when the modern critical texts were 
prepared to supplant the /exfus recepius of the sixteenth century. But it 
remains to be seen how successful an attempt could be to restore the 
Hebrew text of ca. 300 B. C.; the work of collating it would require 
many years, and tax severely the best scholarship. One necessary step 
in the process would be to restore the original Septuagint text; the 
question arises, can even that be done with any certainty? The data 
are not in existence for constructing a documentary text of the Old 
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Testament at 300 B. C., as Westcott and Hort did for the fourth cen- 
tury text of the New Testament. 

This condition of things leads Professor Cheyne, in a long article 
in the July Azbdert Journal, to urge upon Old Testament scholars the 
necessity of striving directly for the origina’ Hebrew text, using all the 
resources of the modern text-critic to accomplish this result. He 
thinks the earliest text will be found to differ extensively from the 
later ones: “The Bible in the early ages was in the fullest sense a 
living book, susceptible of even great adaptations and transformations. 
The Old Testament, in the form and in the sense in which it was read 
at the Christian era, has a life of its own, and the study of the tradi- 
tional text and its interpretation-as then current is of the utmost inter- 
est, not only to the special historical student, but to every intelligent 
Christian. None of the old Bibles is lost; we are but supplementing 
them by the discovery of the oldest.” If Professor Cheyne’s theory is 
correct as to the amount and character of the departure of the later 
from the earliest Old Testament text, it is of great importance that we 
should get back to the earliest text; and if the variations were com- 
paratively few and unimportant, this in itself would be a valuable 
thing to know. All, then, will agree that the most competent and — 
untiring labors should be devoted to a restoration, if possible, of the 
earliest form of the Hebrew Old Testament. That conjectural emen- 


dation will have to play a large part in the process is evident, and the 
results obtained will therefore be variant and uncertain; but this does 
not relieve scholars from doing the most and the best possible for the 
Old Testament text. 
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Book Rediews. 


The Pauline Epistles: Introductory and Expository Studies. By 
Rev. R. D. SHaw, A.M., Edinburgh. New York: Imported 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1903. Pp. 508. $3.50, net. 


Every year witnesses the appearance of several books upon the 
epistles of Paul. The interest in the writings of the great Apostle to 
the Gentiles increases among the people, and the number of scholars 
who devote themselves to a careful study of Paul’s writings multiplies 
also. It is not because there is a lack of good books upon the subject 
that new ones are prepared, nor is it safe to assume without examina- 
tion that the latest books on Paul’s epistles are better than those which 
have been before the public for some years. Each volume, whether 
new or old, has a certain point of view from which it approaches Paul’s 
writings ; each author has certain qualifications which determine the 
characteristics of his book. This is of advantage to the reading public, 
in that one may select a book whose standpoint and author and scope 
are in accordance with the opinions which he has already formed ; 
or, if he desires to read from another point of view, he can select a 
book which will furnish him exactly that. 

Some of the volumes on Paul’s epistles are for scholars, some are 
purely popular; some deal with the history of the letters, some with 
the ethical teaching of the letters, some with their theology; some are 
given to a careful interpretation of the words of the apostle, others 
‘seek to set forth the general ideas only; some treat the epistles in the 
-original Greek, others seem never to have gone farther than the English 
translation of them ; some of the books seek to restore the first-century 
atmosphere and the first-century meaning of the apostle, others seek 
-only to translate the apostle’s teaching into a message for the present 
time. 

The present work by Mr. Shaw is, in the first place, a much larger 
book than it has been of late the custom to write upon the subject; a 
number of small and excellent works have recently appeared. This 
book, however, is an extensive one. Its size is due to a very full 
writing of the author’s description of the historical circumstances of 
‘the letters, and his exposition of the contents in general. The author 
has labored faithfully to acquaint himself with the problems and the 
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opinions of scholars; he has reached a fair mediate position upon the 
great questions of Pauline study. He does not, however, write for 
scholars, but apparently for ministers and for intelligent laymen. The 
book is distinctly popular in method and in tone. The Greek text is 
almost never referred to. In fact, the book reads more like a life of 
Paul than an introduction to Paul’s writings. It is most like Gloag’s 
Introduction to the Pauline Epistles (1874), but lacks something of the 
qualities which made Gloag exceedingly useful to the average man; on 
the other side, it may be said that it presents the discussion of the 
epistles quite well up to date, and therefore is in a sense fitted to 
supersede Gloag’s book. 

An elaborate discussion of the extreme views of the Dutch school is 
provided. An extended essay upon slavery, dealing with the subject 
in all ages and in general as an institution, is a somewhat surprising 
addition to the book, the occasion being, of course, the brief epistle to 
Philemon. 

The current dates for the Pauline epistles are adopted. The Thes- 
salonian epistles are made the earliest, and are assigned to the year 50 
or 51. The epistle to the Galatians, in accordance with the develop- 
ment of opinion in recent years, is regarded as written to the churches 
of the first missionary journey, and the time of its writing is indicated 
for the period between the second and third journeys at Antioch. Fol- 
lowing customary opinion, the two accounts of the council at Jerusalem 
in Acts, chap. 15, and Galatians, chap. 2, are regarded as referring to 
the same event and supplementing each other. The imprisonment 
epistles were written at Rome, and Philippians was the last of the four. 
The pastoral epistles are elaburately defended, upon the lines which 
conservative scholarship i.as already developed; an essay is devoted to 
the subject of pseudonymity and interpolation. 

The style in which the book is written is profuse. In many cases 
the author might have said as much in half the space. The compact- 
ness of material and the conciseness of expression which are so admi- 
rably exemplified in not a few scholarly works of the present time are 
absent from this book. The language is constantly of the extravagant 
kind, and the style is hortatory. It may be that much of the material 
was prepared primarily for the pulpit; it seems to be best adapted to 
that kind of presentation. 

On the whole, the book is a good one, and the general reader 
would be well informed by its contents. But the work is not for 
scholars, and its size puts it at somewhat of a disadvantage in compari- 
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son, for instance, with Professor Findlay’s similar excellent work on 


the Pauline epistles. 
C. W. ¥. 


The Drama of the Apocalypse, in Relation to the Literary and 
Political Circumstances of its Time. By Rev. FREDERIC 
PaLMER, D.D. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1903. Pp. 
192. $1.25, net. 

The time is at hand for the production of a thoroughly good work 
on the book of Revelation. The special study of the Jewish apoca- 
lyptic writings has prepared the way for a satisfactory interpretation of 
the New Testament Apocalypse. Undoubtedly many detailed prob- 
lems still exist, and the literary relations of this book to previous 
Jewish and Christian apocalypses are not fully determined. But the 
principles of interpreting the book can now be defined. People, too, 
are more than anxious for such an interpretation. The book has been 
greatly neglected by sensible people because of the fanciful interpreta- 
tions which have been given the book by men of a peculiar type of 
mind. The book of Revelation, in fact, is a very earnest and useful 
message for us, when once this message is rightly discerned. But, as 
in the case of all the other New Testament books, the Apocalypse was 
meant first of all for its own time, and has to be understood in its own 
time before its message for any other time can be determined. The 
Apocalypse, more than any other New Testament book, has its mean- 
ing in the first century where it arose. 

Dr. Palmer has presented clearly the general purpose of the book 
and its relation to the history and the literature of its period. He does 
not go into the elaborate discussions of literary origins, but leaves the 
author of the book free to make such use of previous existing material 
as he wished. The date of the book he conceives to be “the latter 
half of the year 68 A.D.” This is in accordance with an opinion 
which had taken a strong hold of the scholarly world during the past 
generation. The author does not note the fact that there was a very 
sharp return on the part of many scholars to the traditional date for 
the book in the last decade of the first century. This later date for the 
book as a whole is, however, held in conjunction with a view that por- 
tions of the book had their origin at an earlier time. The portion 
which so clearly pertains to the Emperor Nero and the closing years of 
his reign quite surely arose about 68 A. D., but the date of that mate- 
rial does not determine the date of the whole book. 
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Dr. Palmer’s main purpose, however, is to show the dramatic char- 
acter of the book. He holds it to be a unit in its presentation and 
divides the material into five acts, as follows: Act I (chaps. 4-8), 
the Opening of the Seals of Fate; Act II (chaps. 8-12), the Blowing 
of the Trumpets of Woe; Act III (chaps. 12—14), the Establishment of 
the Kingdom and its Results; Act IV (chaps. 15-19), the Judgment of 
the Earth and of Rome; Act V (chaps. 19-22), the Marriage of the 
Prince of Heaven, and the Glory of the Kingdom. The first three 
chapters form an introduction to the drama. The entire text of the 
book in the language of the Revised Version is presented, and the 
several acts are described as to their general content and their relation 
to each other. 

Dr. Palmer’s book is therefore an interesting and informing one, 


"so far as it goes. It does not deal with the scholastic questions of the 


book, nor with the detailed interpretation of the book. For the former 
one should read the articles upon the Apocalypse in the Hastings Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, and the Encyclopedia Biblica; for the latter one 
must go to the commentaries, especially those of Bousset (Meyer 
series) and Holtzmann (Hand-Commentar series); no first-class com- 
mentary in English has yet been written. Cc. W.V. 


La méthode historique surtout a propos de l’Ancien Testament. 
By LAGRANGE. Paris, 1903. Pp. 220. 

In the early days of the modern critical interest in Bible study, the 
scholarship of France led the way. The works of Richard Simon (1678) 
and Jean Astruc (1753), for example, were epoch-making. This pre- 
eminence, however, was speedily allowed to pass over to Germany and 
England, while Frenchmen concerned themselves with other matters. 
Only within quite recent years has there been any revival of interest in 
the historical investigation of the Scriptures. Of the leaders of this 
contemporaneous movement Pére Lagrange has been one of the most 
scholarly and effective. The book under review contains six lectures 
delivered by him before the Catholic Institute of Toulouse in Novem- 
ber, 1902. The lectures consider from various points of view the his- 
torical method of study, especially as it relates to the Old Testament. 
The special topics discussed are: (1) critical exegesis and ecclesiastical 
dogma ; (2) the evolution of dogma, especially in the Old Testament ; 
(3) the idea of inspiration, according to the biblical facts; (4) the his- 
torical method as applied to questions of science; (5) the historical 
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character of the civil legislation of the Hebrews; (6) the primitive history. 
The general purpose of the lectures seems to be to show that the real 
function of the Scriptures is to teach ethical and religious truth rather 
than history, philosophy, or science, and that criticism is entirely com- 
patible with good Catholicism. The fundamental principle of the 
author is that criticism must respect and yield to the authority of the 
church as expressed in its great dogmas; any interpretation which 
conflicts with these is necessarily incorrect ; the church is infallible. 
Such a principle necessarily hampers the interpretation, even though it 
is applied with much freedom by Pére Lagrange. The work is of much 
interest as an evidence of the effect of the newer theological and biblical 


thought upon Catholic scholars. 
Joun M. P. Smiru. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Memorable Places Among the Holy Hills. By PRoressor RoBERT 
L. Stewart, D.D., Lincoln University, Pa. Chicago: F. 
H. Revell Co., 1902. Pp. 250. $1, met. 

A few years ago (1889) we had from Professor Stewart a book entitled 
The Land of Israel, which gave in a somewhat brief and popular way 
a very competent account of the results of recent research in the Holy. 
Land. Asa handbook of Palestinian geography it was scholarly in 
its matter, attractive in its style, and serviceable to a large number of 
Bible students. In this latest volume from Dr. Stewart the land as a 
whole is not treated, but certain places in Palestine which were asso- 
ciated with important features of biblical history have been given a 
fuller treatment. These places: are: “Hebron,” Bethlehem,” 
“ Nazareth,” “ The Wilderness of Judea,” ‘“‘Shechem and its Environs,” 
“The Plain of Gennesaret,” ‘The Sea of Galilee,” “His Own City 
(Capernaum),” “ Bethsaida of Galilee,” “ ‘The Mountain of the Trans- 
figuration,” “The Place of the ‘Noble Sanctuary,’” “The Pool of 
Siloam,” ‘The Way to Jericho,” ‘The Fords of the Jordan,” “ The 
Land Beyond Jordan,” and “The Strongholds of Machzrus and 
Masada.”’ 

The book is, of course, much more readable than a manual. The 
author has succeeded in bringing these places vividly before the imagi- 
nation of the reader, and making him feel as though he were in some 
sense present at the scene of great biblical events. The Bible student 
or Bible teacher who has not repeatedly sought to realize to himself in 
this way the places and the biblical events connected with them has 
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failed of one of the most inspiring methods of study which are open 
to him. 

The book is fully illustrated with actual photographs of biblical 
places and scenes. 


Primer on Teaching, with Special Reference to Sunday School 
Work. By Joun Apams, A.M., Professor of Education in 
the University of London. New York: Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1903. Pp. 129. $0.20, net. 

Here is an important little book which can be of great service to 
Sunday-school teachers, and religious teachers in other ways, who wish 
to learn what modern pedagogy has to say regarding the religious 
instruction of children. Professor Adams is an authority on the sub- 
ject of education, and has prepared this admirable book to assist spe- 
cifically those who give religious instruction. His chapters are upon 
the following subjects: “Child Nature,” “ Ideas and Their Relations,” 
“Attention and Interest,” “Class Management,” ‘The Teacher’s Use 
of Language,” ‘Method in Teaching,” ‘The Socratic Method,” 
“Questions and Answers,” “Illustrations.” The book does not deal 
with the subject-matter of religious instruction, but only with the per- 


‘sons to be taught and the best methods of reaching them. 


The first question the teacher has to face is: What is a child? Till this 
has been satisfactorily answered it is clear that no intelligent teaching is 
possible. An exact logical definition may be dispensed with, but some prac- 
tical working knowledge of child-nature is essential, It is easy to fall into 
error here. For example, a very common off-hand answer to the question, 
“What is a boy?” is: “A boy isa little man.’’ But this is precisely what he is 
not, any more than a grub is a little butterfly, or a tadpole is a little frog. If 
you compare the body of the boy with the body of the man, you will find that 
the proportions of the parts are quite different in the two cases; and the same 
is true of the mental qualities. A boy is, if you like, a man in the making ; 
but to treat him as if he were already a man —though a little one —is as 
unreasonable as to feed a grub on a butterfly’s food, or to expect a tadpole to 
breathe air directly, like a frog. Before we can treat a child as he ought to 
be treated, we must study him, and find out all we can about his nature. 


This is the point of view from which the book is written; also the 
quotation indicates at the same time the educational scholarship of the 
book, and its simple, forceful style. When so good a book can be had 
for twenty cents, certainly teachers should not remain in ignorance of 
the pedagogical principles of modern religious instruction. 
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Current Literature. 


The Value of Rabbinic Literature for New Testament Interpretation. 

In the issue of the BipticaL Wor Lp for last April (pp. 319, 320) 
reference was made to Mr. C. G. Montefiore’s article, ‘Jewish Scholar- — 
ship and Christian Silence,” which appeared in the January Aidéert 
Journal. His contention was that the New Testament representation 
of the scribes and Pharisees was in essential respects false, that this 
falsity was proved by the rabbinical literature, that Jewish scholars had 
called the attention of Christian scholars to this proved falsity, and 
that Christian scholars, ignoring all these facts, continued to teach 
what was untrue about first-century Judaism. Mr. Montefiore was 
frank enough also to name certain Christian scholars whom he regarded 
as guilty of doing this. One of these was Professor Allan Menzies, 
D.D., professor of biblical criticism in the University of St. Andrews, 
Scotland, the author of a commentary on Mark entitled Zhe Earliest 
Gospel (1901). His offense was that he accepted as historical the 
statements contained in Mark 7: 1-13 regarding the legalism of the 
Jews in Jesus’ day. 

The question thus is concretely raised as to the degree of weight to 
be allowed to rabbinic literature in the interpretation of the New Tes- 
tament. Dr. Schechter has shown that the “Corban” practice described 
in Mark 7:11 is inconsistent with the rabbinic teaching in the tal- 
mudic treatise Medarim, and he concludes: “whoever put Mark 7:11 
into the mouth of Jesus made him guilty of a grave error and a ground- 
less charge.” But are we sure that this talmudic teaching was in 
existence and force in the frst century A. D.? And does the actual 
practice always conform to the theory or ideal of the teaching? Pro- 
fessor Menzies clearly indicates the uncertainty concerning the dates 
at which the talmudic teaching arose and was in force. The student, he 
says, finds himself very much at sea in the measureless mass of undated, 
unrelated, unexplained conversations and decisions of which the Mish- 
nah is composed. Is there a guide, he asks, who can initiate the stu- 
dent into the conformation of this continent? Who can set forth the 
leading principles of the legislation and the stages of its development, 
if it had any development? Weber, in his /idische Theologie, at first 
sight promises much ; and he does yield much. But it is found that 
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he cannot in very many cases be used with any confidence, as he mixes 
together statements from every century of rabbinism, and offers an 
arrangement of the rabbinical teaching which the rabbis never sug- 
gested to him. Even Dr. Schechter, whose articles in the Jewish 
Quarterly Review Mr. Montefiore thinks epoch-making, presents the 
same mixture of materials and ideas from various periods. He con- 
fesses also that the view he has to give of rabbinical religion presents a 
blank at the important period — that of the gospel. 


We are driven back, therefore, on the gospels themselves, and have 
to make up our minds that they are the principal source of information 
about the scribes of Christ’s time. We need not on that account read 
them uncritically ; we must strive to do justice to Jew as well as Chris- 
tian, to the opponents of Jesus as well as to his disciples. And it must 
of course be recognized that the account the gospels give of the rabbis 
and their religion is not sympathetic: in the circumstances that could 
scarcely be expected. The traditions were formed, not in the leading 
circles of Judaism, but in a circle outside that one and in opposition to 
it. Statements about the scribes and Pharisees in the gospels are 
therefore to be regarded with caution, as we have no narrative from 
the other side. At the same time, the evidence afforded by the synop- 
tic gospels appears irresistible, and Mr. Montefiore in the main accepts 
it, that in Galilee in Christ’s time religion was administered by the 
scribes in such a way as to make it more difficult and more of a burden 
than from its nature in the Old Testament, to which Christ called their 
attention, it should have been, or than it was with the later rabbis, and 
that many were driven away from it altogether. An appeal to the prin- 
ciples of the religion as set forth in the Old Testament and in the 
Mishna cannot prevail to discredit the facts making in this direction 
which are recorded in the gospels. 


The Significance of the Supper of Jesus. 


An elaborate study of the historical facts and the significance of 
the Lord’s Supper, together with the observance of the institution 
in the apostolie age, is furnished by Rev. J. C. Lambert in a volume 
entitled Zhe Sacraments in the New Testament. The conclusion which 
he reaches regarding the significance of the Supper is summed up by 
him in the following words: In looking for the significance of the | 
original Supper of Jesus, we must distinguish generally between its 
immediate didactic value and its special purposes as an institution. 
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Even if Jesus had not meant to create an institution for the 
church, it is evident that certain great facts and truths were imparted 
to the disciples by his acts and words at the Last Supper. This was 
the last lesson which he gave them on the doctrine of the Cross, and it 
was far richer in meaning than anything he had said on the subject 
before. For now he not only announced to them that his death was 
near, and that it was to be a sacrifice on behalf of others, but declared 
that by his death he would establish the new covenant of grace and 
truth. At this point some interpreters of the Supper would stop, from 
the idea that what Jesus did and said at the table had no other purpose 
than to instruct his disciples by means of a wonderful parable, the last 
and greatest of all his parables, and that he never designed that the 
observances of that night should be repeated, much less erected into a 
permanent institution for the church. Here, however, we cannot stop, 
since we feel bound to maintain, on the plain evidence of the New 
Testament, and on every ground of historical probability as well, that 
Jesus both intended and instructed that the Supper should be repeated, 
and that his purpose was that it should become a regular ordinance for 
the Christian church. So regarded, its meaning in the mind of Christ 
appears, in the main, to have been threefold: (1) It was designed to 
be a commemoration of his own death of sacrifice, by which the new 
covenant was established. This is shown by its connection with the 
memorial feast of the old dispensation out of which it sprang, as well 
as by the express injunction in which its chief purpose is clearly summed 
up: “This do in remembrance of me.” (2) It was meant to be a means 
of communion. There was to bea real communion in it with Christ him- 
self—a truth which is indicated by the, fact that Jesus not only used 
the bread and wine as symbols of his body and blood, but gave them 
to his disciples to eat and drink ; and further, by the circumstance that 
as his death was represented as the sacrifice of the new covenant, the 
Supper was thereby shown to be the covenant-meal of the new dispen- 
sation, in which, as in other covenant-meals, a genuine fellowship was 
established between the members of the covenant and their head. In 
this latter aspect of it as a covenant-feast, the Lord’s Supper was also 
intended to be the occasion of a communion, not only of Christians 
with Christ, but of fellow-Christians with one another. (3) It was a 
pledge of Christ’s promised return, and a foretaste of a fuller fellow- 
ship between him and his disciples in the consuinmated kingdom of 
God. 
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The Purpose of the Book of Revelation. 


An understanding of the literary characteristics of the Revelation, 
and some familiarity with the mode and purpose of apocalyptic litera- 
ture among the Jews of the first century, are necessary to an interpre- 
tation of this book which to many is a mystery. Fortunately we 
have reached a position where we can see the book of Revelation in a 
true perspective, and in light which discloses its chief characteristics. 
Dr. Frederic Palmer has published a small volume, Zhe Drama of the 
Apocalypse, in which he gives the reader not a little insight into this 
historical interpretation of the book. He says: Like all Hebrew 
prophecy, the Apocalypse was designed by its author for the times in 
which he wrote, and had no intended application to future ages. 
Indeed he did not contemplate the possibility that the world would 
last to future ages, for it was the object of his book to assure the Chris- 
tian community that the end of the world would come in a very short 
time, a few years at the utmost. But, like all Hebrew prophecy too, 
the author was dealing with facts and principles which were universal, 
and the words he uttered were too large to fit the immediate circum- 
stances only. A prophecy which was true for its own time was, because it 
dealt with universal elements, true for all time; but the form of it 
was that of its own day and conditions. It was utteréd to meet 
present needs, and those present needs must be taken into account if 
the prophecy is to be understood either in its temporary or in its per- 
manent form. 

The aim of the Apocalypse was to comfort and encourage the Chris- 
tians of the latter part of the first century with the thought of the speedy 
end of the world and the establishment of the kingdom of their Lord. 
The clouds which for the present concealed him from them were soon 
to roll back and he would be seen coming in glory, raising the dead, 
bringing punishment to the wicked and rewards to the faithful. The 
wonderful events which had been happening in the world of nature 
and in that of politics were signs that his coming was at hand. There 
was apparently no part of the Christian belief which took so strong a 
hold on the imagination of those who had it as this of the visible com- 
ing of Jesus to set up his kingdom in Jerusalem. The Apocalypse was 
the ancient form of what we now call the philosophy of history. It 
aimed to classify events, to point out their laws and significance, to 
show their connection with the received scheme of the universe and 
their reach into the future, and to forecast that future in its necessary 
mould. And so the Apocalypse of John, dramatic as it is in form, stands 
as the great epic of the church, the first philosophy of Christian history. 
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The Religious Value of Faith. ° 


The truer conception of faith and its place in our religious thought 
and life is well set forth by Dr. J. M. Hodgson in the Axpository Times 
for August. In former days, he says, an artificial and unreal value was 
often given to faith. It was described as a merely arbitrary require- 
ment demanded by God as the condition upon which his favor would 
be extended to men, and deliverance from the power and penalty of 
sin would be granted unto them. But in recent years that conception 
of faith has becon.e almost universal which regards it as essential and 
beneficial because of its own intrinsic ethical and spiritual value. If it 
may be accepted as a correct definition of religion that it is the practi- 
cal recognition of our relation to a supernatural authority and power, 
it would appear that religion must, in large measure, rest upon, and 
have its origin in, the sentiments of wonder, veneration, depend- 
ence, and hope. These sentiments and emotions cannot, it is true, 
reach definite objects without some help from the intellectual powers ; 
but they owe not only their origin, but also their efficiency, to prin- 
ciples inherent in the soul of men other than those of the intellect. If 
then, religion, subjectively regarded, is a spiritual state in which 
the ethical principle of freedom and the sense of dependence are 
blended and balanced, it follows that faith, being the radical and 
essential element of a religious life, must itself consist of these two 
principles in harmonious combination. 

The tendency to confound religion and theology has found practi- 
cal manifestation in nothing more conspicuously than in the widely 
prevalent misconception of religious faith, which regards it as virtually 
identical with belief in creeds or in doctrinal propositions. The faith 
which possesses religious value, in that it secures to the believer the 
essential content of religion, namely, the synthesis of dependence and 
freedom, must include the sincere adoption of the spiritual attitude 
which is appropriate to a being who is truly conscious of his absolute 
dependence ; and, in the second place, it must include true desire and 
earnest effort to become completely conformed to the character of the 
Being upon whom he depends, and who constitutes for him the embodi- 
ment of his noblest ideals. In other words, faith is, on one side, 
humble, reverent, trustful surrender; and, on the other side, willing, 
faithful, practical loyalty. As the principle of personal religion, faith 
is trust in the Divine Ideal, and loyal aspiration and struggle toward 
the personal realization of that ideal. 
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Psychology the Ally of Religion. ~ 

Rev. John Kelman, in his new book on Zhe Faith of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, gives an exceedingly interesting presentation of the great 
novelist’s religious conceptions, which he describes as true Christian 
faith. In the course of his discussion he has the following valuable 
paragraph: The interpretation of religious experiences in terms of the 
general laws of psychology has given alarm needlessly, though not 
unnaturally, to some believers. These have fallen into the same fallacy 
as that to which Darwin’s critics have often succumbed : they have for- 
gotten that to explain the process of a phenomenon is not to explain 
its ultimate causes, or to deny to it the operation of those hidden 
spiritual forces with which Christianity has familiarized us. Spiritual 
experience would be no less divine though we were able to trace it 
point by point along a sequence of psychological processes to the 
point at which the soul of man receives from God his authentic reve- 
lation. Divineness does not consist in unintelligibility, nor is it the 
.sole attribute of God that he hides himself from sight. So far from 
being in any way a menace to religion, psychology may be and has 
been among the most valuable of its allies. The worst feature about 
religion, as it has often been understood, is its aloofness from the ordi- 
nary facts of life, and its. severance of the sacred from the secular. 
The inevitable result for the majority of men must be a deadening of 
the religious interest, and a more or less gloomy sense of remoteness 
in sacred things. The temptation to pessimism, or at least discourage- 
ment, comes to all men from the disheartening experience of their 
daily conflicts and defeats. But those whose religion is held apart 
have no defense against it, the God whom their theory has isolated 
from life being “far off from helping them.” To such men the new 
spirit offers a God who is near at hand, a Word which is nigh them, 
in their mouth and in their heart. The result is immediate in the 
spring of quickened vital interest and enthusiasm, in an optimistic 

view of life and a gospel of health and gladness. 


The Principles of True Freedom. 

A series of lectures given before the students of King’s College, 
London, in 1902, is now published under the title, Zhe Religious Sense 
in its Scientific Aspect. The lectures are by Greville Macdonald, M.D. 
The three lectures deal respectively with “ The Religion of Service,” 
“The Religion of Renunciation,” and ‘The Religion of Freedom.” 
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The closing pages of the book contain a statement regarding the 
principles of true freedom which it is desirable to quote: 

The principles of Protestantism are still strong with us, in our 
religion, our state, and our science; and they must be strong if we 
would grow as individuals or as a nation. The principles of democracy 
must as certainly be strong within us if our religious sense is to have 
freedom to grow. And when I say the frinciples of Protestantism and 
democracy, I do not mean to offer one word or another concerning 
dogmas which may or may not be the outcome of these principles. I 
do not stand in criticism of the teachings of theology, nor do I pro- 
nounce opinion upon this or that political measure or party. The 
principles of anything are the germinal beginnings which gave rise to 
that thing and inspire it throughout the whole period of its vitality. 
And the principles of Protestantism are the principles of democracy; 
they are the freedom to be guided by the law—freedom to do that to 
which all are inspired by the elemental and dominant force of life. 
The principle of life is freedom to grow in obedience. The principle 
of Protestantism is the right of the individual to think in accordance 
with the light given his mind and his conscience, provided these stand 
reverential and disciplined in humility before the law. The principle 
of democracy is the right of the individual to act as his sense of right 
instructs him, provided he looks upon charity as the beacon-light of 
conduct. Both Protestantism and democracy are incompatible with 
self-seeking or the lust of power or the craving for unearned riches. 
Both Protestantism and democracy, I hold—and some at least among 
you will not dispute it—can exist in purity only when their meaning 
is defined in the words of the Sermon on the Mount, despite the argu- 
ments of the political economist as to the unpractical nature of its 
doctrines. Protestantism and democracy, then, whether judged in the 
light of Christ’s teachings or in the spirit of philosophic freedom, 
mean but one thing: the eternal worth of the individual in the cosmic 
law. To hold that man’s chief value lies in the fact that he is an item 
in the construction of a whole, be that whole a church or a state, is, if 
you allow the theory its logical conclusion, to justify clericalism on 
the one hand, socialism on the other; and both represent the very 
antithesis of that individualism which I say is the basis of Christianity, 
the spirit of Protestantism, the aim of democracy. 

It may appear to some that the very idea of freedom implies a sense 
inimical to that of obligation and obedience; you may say that our 
only thought, when we desire freedom, is to be quit of our obligations, 
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even if these be the exalted obligations of service, but especially if 
they necessitate renunciation of individual rights. But if you claim 
this, you are putting an interpretation upon the word “freedom” 
which is not sanctioned by reason. I conceive that in your sense of 
the word you would wish to be free to choose what you would have, 
uninfluenced by any impulsion or obligation from the outside; for to 
be impelled by any motive whatever is to be a slave to that motive. 
In other words, you would prefer to act without any definite purpose 
in view: for to have purpose would be, for you, to act under obligation 
to that purpose, which is the reductio ad absurdum. Not God himself 
can act without the motive and obligation of his purpose; and there- 
fore, according to your idea of freedom, no divine being, however 
omnipotent, could be really free in action unless untrammeled by 
obligation and motive—unless, indeed, you can imagine a God who 
should create without any idea of what he was going to make! No, 
the whole conception of freedom is opportunity to grow in obedience 
to the law of our highest nature, unhindered, except so far as hind- 
rances that we can overcome will strengthen in us the power to grow. 
A man’s freedom is shown, not in carving out his own fancied idea of 
what is good for him, but in choosing which course he will pursue: 
the easy and slothful and parasitic, which will save him from the labor 
of obedience and that increase of obligation which work eternally 
brings; or the difficult, strenuous, and independent course, in the 
pursuit of which he attains freedom and power in an increasing 
conformity with the eternal Will. 
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